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We had resolved to take no further notice of any 
misrepresentations which the proprietor of the Law 
Times might choose to make concerning this journal— 
and we now allude to his statement last week that the 
Solicitors’ Journal “ had passed out of the profession,” 
only for the purpose of mentioning that the assertion is 
not true. No charge whatever has been made in the 
editorial management of this journal, or can be made 
without the express approval of a body of gentlemen 
comprising several of those leading solicitors who 
originally founded it, and are still its active and cordial 
supporters. 


Our readers are acquainted with what Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon has already done towards vindicating the fame of 
the great Lord Bacon, and with the vehement attacks 
which Mr. Dixon’s biography called forth when it first 
appeared. He, no doubt, brought new and valuable 
stores of information to the discussion of a question 
which — to be for ever closed by the almost 
universal consent of mankind ; and if Mr. Dixon did not 
completely re-establish the fame and virtue of his hero, 
he certainly succeeded in raising much misgiving in the 
minds of thoughtful men as to the fairness ot the verdict 
in which they traditionally acquiesced, We believe 
that Mr. Dixon has since followed up his inquiries 
by careful investigation of public records, and has 
taken the trouble to search out the proceedings in 
all the causes in which the conduct of the great 
Lord Chancellor was impeached, and traced the 
final orders which were made by the successors of 
Lord Bacon upon applications for rehearing based 
upon the alleged corruption which tainted the ori- 
ginal decisions. We are not sufficiently informed 
to state in any detail the result of these most 
interesting inquiries, but believe it will go a good way 
towards substantiating the theory of Mr. Dixon. All 
Englishmen, and especially all English lawyers, will 
feel a deep interest in the present stage of the contro- 
versy, and must wish success to the champion of one of 
the greatest and brightest names in the intellectual 
history of this country. 


Tue present sittings of the Courts of Equity will 
conclude on this day week, after which there will be 
nncape 4 little less than a month’s vacation. Easter 

erm will begin on the 15th of April, during Passion 
Week ; and it is probable that, from the Thursday in 
that week until Tuesday in the next, these courts will 
not sit, but we believe that no announcement has yet 
been made. The Inns of Court Volunteer Corps intend 
to be present at the volunteer review on Easter Monday ; 
and it is not improbable, therefore, that that day will 
be entirely, or at all events to a great extent, a holiday 
in the law courts. 


Tue Queen has been pleased to appoint John Smale, 
Esq. (now the Attorney-General of the colony of Hong- 
Kong, and formerly well-known as a thember of the 
English Equity Bar, as well as a learned reporter of the 
decisions of Lord Justice Knight Bruce, when Vice- 
Chancellor, and of Vice-Chancellor Stuart), to be a 
member of the Executive Council, and Francis Chomley, 
Esq., to be a member of the Legislative Council, of the 
colony of Hong Kong. 








Mr. Warren Wii11aM Avprince, of 46, Moorgate- 
street, City, has been appointed a London commissioner 
to administer oaths in the High Court of Chancery. 





REMUNERATION AD VALOREM. 


While the profession shows itself ready to consider 
on their intrinsic merits the various schemes for con- 
veyancing reform now before the public, it ought not 
to be deterred, by the fear of a false charge of interested 
motives, from setting forth the consequences to all par- 
ties of an attempt to cut its profits down to a point 
which will not fairly remunerate the work done. Ifat 
the present moment these profits were extravagant, it 
sont be bound to submit without remonstrance to 
diminution, whatever might be the private injury to 
members, But it is notorious that conve ng is the 
least lucrative of the employments, either of a barrister 
or of a solicitor. Either, therefore, the new measures, 
while they diminish the costs to the parties, ought pro- 
portionally to lessen the work and risk of their pro- 
fessional advisers ; or they will have the effect of throw- 
ing the business into hands of a lower grade than those 
by which it is now transacted. Whoever might be the 

iners by such a result, assuredly the gentlemen of 

ngland would find themselves the heaviest losers. 

or the present, then, let us leave out of view those 

departments in which the work of the conveyancer will, 
under the new measures, be paid, whether it be much 
or little, in the same mode as at present. In this cate- 
gory are comprised, speaking generally, all that per- 
tains to the preparation of conditions or agreements of 
sale, settlements, &c.; of preparing and perusing the ab- 
stract of title; of comparing it with the deeds; of sup- 

lying evidence of identification or other facts necessary. 
Boune of these points are made easier in certain of the 
bills ; others will remain pretty much as at present. But 
when we come to what may be called the operative part 
of the transaction, the drafting and settling the convey- 
ance, mortgage, or settlement, we find a universal desire 
in the noble legislators to obtain the utmost simplicity 
and brevity. The ey furnish schedules of forms, suited 
for cases so simple that 4 § are scarce likely ever to 
occur in practice ; and the Lord Chancellor pro 
printing, in order in more complicated cases to shame 
conveyancers out of the use of their verbiage. Nor in 
this endeavour can we deny that the law reformers are 
right. However simple a title may be made FB 
operation of a Registrar or of a Landed Estates Court, 
it must speedily be again encumbered with deeds ex- 
pressive of the uses to which its owner desires to put it. 
If these are left to be drawn in the present form, 
very little in the way of simplicity will long survive. 
But while the learned authors of the measures in 
question wisely struggle to avoid this result, the 
overlook the sole conditions on which it is 
possible. They forget that todraw a short deed is more 
difficult, more tedious, and more full of risk of error, 
than to draw a long one, yet they leave untouched the 
professional rule that it shall be charged for by length 
and not by value. Thus they expect to perce 5 in get- 
ting done for shillings, work more difficult and hazard- 
ous than what is now not overpaid by guineas. 

It is pretty certain that such a scheme cannot succeed, 
but it is much more certain that it ought not to suc- 
ceed. No respectable man can continue in a profession 
requiring learning and integrity, and subjected to risk 
of making good any error, unless he is fairly paid for 
his time, and fairly insured in proportion to his risk. 
If conveyances are to be as short as brokers’ notes, they 
must be paid for by a per-centage on the same principle 
as brokers’ notes. This principle the Lord Chancellor 
has indeed imperfectly recognised. In his Transfer of 
Land Bill, s. 150, he proposes that a scale of costs in 
matters relating to the registration of titles or of assur- 
ances shall be drawn up, based on the ad valorem prin- 
ciple; and in his Transfer of Real Estate Bill, s. 42, he 
authorises a party dissatisfied with the bill of ch 
of his solicitors to carry it before the my ae - 8 
shall tax the same, having due regard to the nature and 
value of the transaction, and the trouble and responsi« 
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bility of the attorney or solicitor.” But these provi- 
sions are a most unsatisfactory method of achieving the 
desired change. The first refers only to one de- 
partment of practice, which may or may not become 
part of our law; and the second a 
m the course of the profession to be adjusted as a result 
of the dissatisfaction of individual clients, and subject 
to the crotchets of individual registrars. It has, in thet, 
in this way, been tried already, and found a failure. 
What is really wanted is a plain enactment that a con- 
veyanee si be charged for at an ad valorem rate on 
the price—a settlement at an ad valorem rate on the 
estate or funds which it affects. 
There can be no doubt that if such an enactment were 
and if some further statutes were provided, 
establishing brief and simple phrases as equivalent in 
value to the cumbrous common forrhs now in use, we 
should in a few years, without any further meddling 
with titles, see a marvellous change in the practice of 
conveyancing. Such statutes as have already been 
sed, of the nature of those we refer to, have been, as 
is well known, almost universally neglected by the 
profession. For this no other reason need be sought 
than the fact that they could not honestly be adopted, 
for they would have been paid for at a rate insufficient 
for fair remuneration of labour and risk. It appears, 
however, from the statements of Mr. Boyd Kinnear in 
our columns (vol 4, pp. 332, 370) that statutes of a pre- 
cisely similar nature, although optional as here, have 
been without exception adopted in Scotland, and he 
attributes the fact to nothing more than that deeds 
in conformity with them were there paid for chiefly 
on an ad valorem scale. It has been subsequently 
stated by our Glasgow correspondent (vol. 4, p. 935) 
that the payment for the whole transaction connected 
with a purchase is charged for ad valorem, the rate 
varying from 1 to 4 per cent., according to the amount. 
Nor, if such a principle were adopted here, though 
certain statutory short forms might be advisable and 
useful, should we find the benefit limited to their adop- 
tion. Precedents of abbreviated deeds would soon be 
furnished by the best authorities in the profession. Every 
lawyer now knows that an abstract expresses accurately 
the sense and effect of the deed or clause abstracted, and 
our deeds would soon be reduced almost to the length 
of abstracts. There would then be no risk of the Lord 
Chancellor's Registrar, if such a functionary ever come 
into being, making a fatal error in entering the purport 
of a deed presented to him, for the deed might itself be 
entered at length. But irrespective of this contingent 
advantage, the benefits, under any system of convey- 
ancing, of curtailing titles to their minimum length, 
are too obvious to need illustration. No reform would 
more please the public—none would be more satisfactory 
to the owners of property; while, if effected in the 
manner we have pointed out, it would be brought into 
cordial, speedy, and successful operation by our profes- 
sion, because it would secure what honesty and self- 
respect require—a fair remuneration for work—and a 
fair insurance against risk. 


—_—@— 


GENERAL AVERAGE.—No. I, 


Owing to the spread of maritime commerce, the 
law of general average has become of very im- 
rtance, not only as between underwriters assured, 
but also as between different shippers in the same ad- 
venture. If this branch of law were perfectly certain 
in itself, it would, nevertheless, in most cases, be very 
difficult of application. General average denotes the 
contribution which a shipper or shipowner is entitled to 
receive from all others who may have been interested in 
an aon during 9 we vt which = ro- 
onging to such shipper or shipowner n 

ot Fame for the common benefit. The phrase “ general 


average” is sometimes applied not only to a contribution 





of the nature we have mentioned, but also to the sacri- 
fice which gives rise to such contribution. Thus, in 
Berkley v. Pesgrave (1 East. 220) a general average 
was defined to be “all loss which arises in consequence 
of extraordi sacrifices or expenses incurred for the 
preservation of the ship aad .” As, however, a 
general average loss is seldom spoken of except in con- 
nection with a general average contribution, the verbal 
ambiguity we have referred to is not practically of any 
i ce. What has been, however, —— of 
great disputes between shippers and shipowners is 
the fact that the law of general av is very uncer- 
tain, and that the mode of estimating the contributory 
value of joo soy no | liable to a general av: con- 
tribution v: even in diffent parts of the United 
Kingdom, not tospeak of the various usages which exist 
amongst Continental and American States, 

The type of general average acts or losses is a jettison. 
This may be made for various purposes either to lighten 
a ship in a storm, or to enable her to escape capture, or 
to right her when on her beam ends. The loss arisin 
from a jettison is everywhere allowed to be a genera 
average loss. But the loss arising from an intentional 
stranding of the ship; from efforts made to extinguish 
a fire on board; from carrying a press of sail; from 
putting into a port of refuge; from capture or embargo 
suffered by order of a soverei wer; from cutti 
away the wreck of masts acci wt a broken—these a: 
several similar losses are allowed in some countries, and 
not in others; while even Liverpool often differs from 
London in its adjustment of a Even London 
does not always follow its understood usage in respect to 
this question. The cause of a want of uniformity in the 
law of general average is owing to the want of a com- 
mercial code, or of any positive statute on the law of 
general average. Neither have there been many de- 
cisions on this branch of marine law. The cause of 
this want of litigation is, perhaps, to be attributed to 
the very _— custom of insuring maritime consign- 
ments. As the underwriter will have to pay for all 
losses, except as regards memorandum articles, it is of 
no consequence to him whether he discharges a claim 
under the head of general or of particular average. 
From these causes the law of general average has be- 
come involved in great uncertainty, which probably 
tends to prevent the performance of general averag. 
acts upon necessary occasions. The same uncertainty 
leads to the frequent use of a jettison, although it might 
not have been equally as efficacious as a press of sail, or 
some other act is omitted because it might not be 
compensated. In order to assimilate the customs of 
general average, a congress of delegates from most of 
the leading maritime States was held at Glasgow during 
the session of the Social Science Association there in 
1866. The congress was held under the presi- 
dency of Lord Brougham and Lord Neaves, and 
adopted eleven resolutions. These do not enunciate any 
principles, but were intended merely to provide for 
some of the points on which the customs of different 
maritime nations differ. The Congress also recom- 
mended that a bill which would consolidate and amend 
the whole law of general ave should be sub- 
mitted to Parliament; and that when it became law, 
a similar statute should be passed by the otaer States 
represented at the congress. The bill is, we believe, 
now complete, and aims at consolidating the whole law 
of general average, especial reference having been had 
by its framer to the resolutions of the Glasgow Con- 


ess. 
orThe first resolution which was carried at the congress, 
by a majority only of 18 to 15, is as follows :—“ That, 
as a general rule, in the case of the stranding of a vessel 
in the course of her voyage, the loss or damage to ship, 
cargo, or freight ought not to be the subject of a 
ave but without prejudice to such a claim 
In excepti cases, upon clear proof of special facts. 
| This resolution is obviously very ambiguous and indefi- 





























nite. “ An —_ case” is likely to be often enough 
forthcoming. If the Congress meant that a stranding 
should be deemed to be a general average act only in 
cases in which it is unavoidable, we think, on the con- 
trary, that, as in such cases the master of the ship has 
no alternative, there is no necessity for making the 
stranding the subject of a general average contribution. 
We are of opinion that a voluntary stranding should be 
deemed t6 be a average act only in cases where 
it could be commuted for a ie or —— 
general average sacrifice. In these cases the shi 
will suffer no especial loss if they contribute to the a 
sustained in consequence of a Mere stranding, 
because if such were not constitu a general 
average act, the master would, instead thereof, 
make a jettison. But, even in cases where a 
stranding could be commuted for a jettison, we think 
that the loss sustained by the cargo ought not to be 
deemed to be a general average loss. It would be im- 
poabie So istinguish the loss sustained by the cargo 
fore the stranding took place from that which was 
consequent upon the stranding. Hence the common 
memorandum allows all losses on the articles mentioned 
in it in case the ship be stranded. Such a rule, even 
though it makes the underwriter often pay for the 
natural defects of a commodity, is, nevertheless, valuable, 
as it precludes any dispute as to the period when the 
loss in question was sustained. We think, therefore, 
that the first resolution of the Congress would have been 
more beneficial even to shippers, if it provided that a 
voluntary stranding should be deemed to be a general 
average act only in those cases where it could be com- 
muted for a jettison, and that even in such cases it should 
not be deemed to be a general average act as regards the 


cargo. 

The second resolution passed by the Congress provides 
that the loss sustained by the ship, freight, and cargo in 
consequence cf a measure taken to extinguish a fire is to 
be deemed to be a general average loss. It seems strange 
to us that the losses referred to in this resolution have 
not been always readily allowed to be general average 
ones. The injury done to the cargo by seuttling the 
ship for the purpose of extinguishing a fire is not 
allowed a general average in English law, although it is 
allowed as such by the adjusters of most other countries. 
We think that every sacrifice, whether it be a jettison, 
or the breaking down of a cabin, or the saturating of 
goods with water, if made for the purpose of extin- 
guishing a fire, should be deemed to be a general average 
sacrifice. 

The third resolution adopted by the Congress relates 
to the measure of consequential damage in certain cases. 
It is as follows :—“ That the damage done to cargo by 
chafing and breakage resulting from a jettison of part of 
the remainder of the cargo ought not to be allowed in 
general average.” We consider that this resolution is 
sound. It would be hard to distinguish the damage sus- 
tained by the cargo before the jettison was made from 
that which was consequent upon the disarrangement of 
the stowage occasioned by the jettison, and chafing that 
oceurred prior to the jettison might thus be easily placed 
under that head. A brea! , indeed, pein. on a 
somewhat different footing in this respect, as the period 
of its occurrence could be more easily ascertained. But 
it was hardly worth while to distinguish them ; and the 
Congress, we think, acted judiciously in not considering 
them to be proper subjects for a general average con- 
tribution. 

a 


LAND TRANSFER SCHEMES, No. IV. 
REGISTRATION UPON DECLARATION OBTAINED IN THE CouRT 
or CHANCERY. 

Considering that in any application for a Parliamentary title 
under the non-litigatory method of registering an. estate ac- 
cording to Lord Westbury’s Bill, a Judge of the Court of Chan. 





pres dato rinse 
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cery is to take cognizance of any contingency which has not 
happened, or any uncertainty which cannot be ascertained, or 
any outstanding legal estate which cannot be got in, it does 
not seem improbable that that part of the Bill which we have 
now to consider will contain the enactments which, if the 
scheme is put into operation, will be applicable to most of the 
cases in which Parliamentary titles are sought for by land- 
owners who do not intend to sell. For we think that people 
will prefer to put the estates of their own accord into the 
hands of the Court of Chancery, instead of going before 
the Registrar with the full knowledge that he has no judicial 
power to deal with or define contingent, exeoutory, or doubtful 
interests, and with the full notice of the risk of being taken 
unwillingly before the Court of Chancery, if any. ques- 
tion arise, The practice. which is to govern applica- 
tions for judicial declarations is left almost entirely open to the 
provisions of General Orders. We are certainly told that the 
application may be made by petition, but that is apparently 
the method to be used in each case in the first instance, 
only for the purpose of enabling the Court to inform 
itself of the precise nature of the estate which the petitioner 
claims to possess and represent; and upon the hearing of the 
petition, we presume that those persons who had entered caveats 
against registration, and also any others whose attention had 
been drawn to the proposed application by advertisements or 
local notices, would be present to oppose the granting of any 
order to proceed with the examination of the title, or to insist 
upon the petitioner's giving security for costs. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as the applications must be made by some person or per- 
sons entitled, either actually or potentially, to the fee simple, 
and as such applications will, under this Part of the Bill, be 
made by persons who do not desire to sell, the order for leave 
to bring in the muniments of title, and to proceed with the 
examination of the petitioner's interest, will generally be 
made. 
ConpitionaL INDEFEASIBILITY. 

Power to confer a non-guaranteed title is not expressly 
given to the (‘ourt by this Part of the Bill, but it is not 
improbable that a landowner might obtain, under the 45th 
section, by a Judicial Declaration, which annexed a condi- 
tion to the title, or reserved the rights of some person or 
class of persons, an order which would have virtually the same 
nature and value as a non-guaranteed title, In the one case 
as in the other, for example, some child might come into ex- 
istence or might die, and some claim might never be made 
within a prescribed time, and in both cases the title would, 
after the event, be indefeasible (whatever that may import), 
the only difference, as far as we can foresee, consisting in the 
unimportant element that, in the one case, what had been for 
some time a non-guaranteed title would have ripened, because it 
had uever been disturbed; whereas in the other case, what had 
been a guaranteed title, subject to conditions, would have 
become in event, freed from them. If this is a correct reading 
of the Bill, it seems to follow that a landowner with a title, 
which cannot be strictly defined as a valid marketable one, 
may yet apply for and obtain a Judicial Declaration of title 
by shaping his petition so as to allege a potential or conditional 
fee, and then making out in proof the possession of an estate 
which is to become an absolute ownership on condition that 
some one does not re-enter or interrupt. If the Court should 
refuse to grant a Judicial Declaration in any case in which there 
is not a valid marketable title, it would contradict the enact - 
ment contained in the 45th section, and would prevent a large 
number of applications, because any landowner who applied 
unsuccessfully would come out of court after publicly adver- 
tising the fatal defects of his own title in a proceeding insti- — 
tuted by himself, and to which both himself and the Court 
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would have summoned every ‘person who could or might pro- 
bably substantiate any interest in the property. The dis- 
missing of the petition on the merits would amount to a decree 
in favour of an adverse claimant. Moreover, it is not at all 
certain that, though these proceedings are to some extent ex 
parte, there would not be a lis pendens to suspend the running 
of a period of limitation. On the other hand, the strong dis- 
inclination of the Courts to spend time and money in discussing 
hypothetical questions will probably be a motive to the judges 
to decline the examination of titles which are incumbered by 
executory interests. In proportion, however, as this disincli- 
nation is allowed to exert itself, will the new system fail to do 
what it professes in the Bill which introduces it to the nation, 
and upon this matter our readers must judge for themselves 
whether it will not be wiser to bear the ills we have, privately 
“ buying in” executory interests, privately compounding with 

adverse claimants (the investigation of whose claims in a hostile 
aud public proceeding would probably cost more than the 
market value of those claims), and privately gaining by the 
adverse lapse of time, the absolute ownership of inchoate 
estates, rather than to take titles into a Court, which, if it do 
not approve and sanction them with a judgment of indefeasi- 
bility, will send them out publicly bad and self-condemned. 
The practice of the Court, as sketched out in the seven sections 
devoted to this part of the Bill, seems to be analogous 
to the practice in administration business at Chambers. 
Advertisements and notices are to be issued, and claimants 
to come in, There would not be, strictly speaking, 
judex, ac'or, et reus; for although the petitioner may 
seem to be a kind of plaintiff, yet he has no case to make 
which is to be proved upon a traverse of it by opponents. The 
theory of the business is, that all who are concerned are to 
attend, and each person is to give and to receive a definition of 
his precise interest. The petitioner will be sworn to reveal 
every interest within his knowledge, and, if he desired hostilely 
to destroy or upset any claim upon the property, he would file 
a bill for the purpose and not take the estate into a Court 
which will not part with it, and, indeed, which cannot, as we 
read the Bill, until not only the petitioner has got his due, but 
also all the other persons interested. We need detain the reader 
no longer upon this Part of the Bill, except to state simply 
that if the Declaration of Title be granted, the Registrar is to 
enter the particulars of the estate and its owners in the three 
public registers. 


JUDICIAL SALES. 


Our readers will remember that we have now dealt with 
three distinct, or professedly distinct, methods of applying Lord 
Westbury’s system to fee simple estates—they are, the non-liti- 
gatory method by private application at the instance of an 
actual or potential owner of the fee simple for the purpose of 
obtaining a Parliamentary title; the non-litigatory method, also 
by private application, but at the instance, professedly and 
probably, only of the owner of the fee simple for ten years 
continuously next before the application; and the litigatory 
method of primary and direct application at the instance of an 
actual or potential owner of the fee simple, for the purpose, 
professedly, of obtaining a Parliamentary title by Judicial 
Declaration. The fourth method of applying the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s system is what we have to deal with in the Third Part 
of the Bill; and we notice at once that the persons to whom 
this method of relief from land grievances is offered, will con- 
stitute a much more numerous class of individuals than the 
persons who are able to apply under either of the three former 
methods. Of course, the power of the Court to authorise “ any 
person” to apply for registration under either the first or 
third named method, is not forgotten, but that “ authorising 





implies the exercise of ‘discretion. Some applicants will be 
refused the power of registering their titles; but under the 
method of registering upon a Judicial Sale, tenants for life may 
go in and petition of their own motion, subject to conditions 
which may probably be predicated to exist in the status of 
every title where a tenant for life, acting bond fide, would be 
desirous of taking the estate into the Court. If we consider 
for a2 moment what the social and political effects of the In- 
cumbered Estates legislation have been in Ireland, we shall pro- 
bably enable ourselves to judge more wisely whether the Lord 
Chancellor’s proposed adaptation of that system to this country 
will be expedient and successful. We believe we may affirm that 
no measure in legislation has ever done somuch to revive, to raise, 
and to enrich Ireland, as the Incumbered Estates Act. A large 
amount of English money has been invested in the purchase of 
estates. Purchasers have found cheap bargains which were 
also safe. The value of property has consequently gone up 
all over the island. One of the principal reasons for passing 
the Act was the affording relief and ready money to land- 
owners whose necessities had obliged them to incumber their 
estates again and again, and to such an extent that sales, 
except under a decree of the Court of Chancery, were not 
reasonably easy; and even if they were made under the 
orders of the Court, the purchase-moneys realised were 
smaller in amount than they would be on private bargains, 
because the sales were forced, and the deductions for costs 
very large. The Incumbered Estates scheme worked so 
well that landowners who had no need to sell, found that the 
selling of unincumbered properties by private contract was 
actually less easy and less satisfactory than the sale of properties 
which were so incumbered with mortgages and judgments, that 
the getting in the title and the settling of priorities seemed to 
threaten expenses which would amount to a much larger sum 
than the value of the mortgagor's interest. One consequence 
of this state of things was the creation of fictitious incum- 
brances by the owners of absolute interests in land, with a 
view to enabling the sale of such land through the Incumbered 
Estates Court. In less than ten years, one-seventh of the area 
of Ireland had beea sold through the Court, without any error 
of any consequence having been made, ‘The Legislature, per- 
ceiving that the reasonable course to pursue under these circum- 
stances was to afford to Irish landowners directly and ex- 
pressly a legal method of doing what they were constantly 
doing in collusion with purchasers, passed the Landed Estates 
Act on the 2nd of August, 1858. This Act is the prototype 
both of Sir H. Cairns’ Bill and of Lord Westbury’s, but it is 
more explicit in its enactments than the Lord Chancellor's 
Bill, and, of course, differs to such an extent as the differences 
of practice and of tenure in the two countries render similarity 
of enactment inexpedient. It seems probable that Lord 
Westbury’s Bill will afford a valuable and popular machinery 
for selling incumbered properties, but it must not be forgotten 
that there is not in England the same pressure of circum- 
stances to necessitate the application of such a method 
of relief as was requisite in Ireland at the time the In- 
cumbered Estates Act was passed; and it is moreover pro- 
bable that the social habits of the landed gentry in this 
country have always been wiser than those of their class 
across St, George's Channel, so that in proportion to the num- 
ber of estates, there will not, under any scheme, ever be the 
same or nearly the same number of sales through an Incum- 
bered Estates Court here—as there have been, and will be, 
in Ireland. 


Tue PRACTICE RELATING TO sUCH SALES. 


We may now consider the sections of Lord West- 


” 1 bury’s Bill which relate to Judicial Sales. There may be 
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a Judicial Sale with a title indefeasible at once, or with a title 
indefeasible only from some specified date in future. Any of 
the persons empowered by the Bill to apply for registration of 
title, and also a tenant of a freehold estate, on proving to the 
Court that, by reason of the complexity of title, the number of 
persons interested, the amount of charges, or any other cause, it 
will be beneficial to the persons beneficially interested in the Jand 
as owners, may petition for a sale. This enactment gives the 
Court power to sell any estate, whether incumbered or not; 
and even if there be no ground for u sale, except the desira- 
bility of using a method of selling which will give a complete 
and indefeasible title to the purchaser, by expressly discharging 
the land from any claims not recognized in the vesting order. 
The Court, upon hearing the petition, may make a preliminary 
order which is apparently to give leave to the petitioner to bring in 
his deeds for examination, and to direct the Registrar to issue 
notices, and to summon every person interested to attend by 
counsel, if necessary, to oppose any order for sale. We cannot 
understand the 47th section, but we presume that the 
General Orders, when issued, will interpret the phrase “such 
application shall be served, &c.” We must admit a similar 
incapacity of apprehending the meaning of the phrase “ the 
Court shail provide for the examination of the title to the 
land, and the ascertainment of a correct disposition thereof” 
in the 48th section. After the Court has heard every 
person interested in opposition to the proposal for sale, it 
shall make such order as to sale as it thinks just; so that it 
seems questionable whether the Court has any discretion to 
prevent a sale in some way or other, if it ever gives leave 
to a petitioner to bring in his title deeds, and summon parties 
interested, even though the petitioner has no important in- 
terest in the property, and though the principal owners object 
to any disposition of the property. The sale is to be effected 
“in the ordinary manner” (of conductiug sales by the Court 
of Chancery, we presume), and the vendor and purchaser are 
not to have the privilege of respectively receiving and paying 
over the purchase-money, for that is to be paid by the latter 
into the Bank of England, and a vesting order is, upon suck 
payment, to be made, vesting the property in the purchaser, 
subject to the interests and incumbrances mentioned in the 
order. The ambiguity of the language and intention of the 
52nd section is explained by the clearer provisions of 
the 56th, which seems to render the insertion of the 
former section unnecessary and inexpedient. Section 53 
provides for the stamping of the vesting order with the 
same stamp as if it were a conveyance made by an ordinary 
vendor—a provision which seems to be repeated unnecessarily 
in the 64th section. The petitioner and his solicitor, and any 
other persons whose evidence the Court requires, are to be ex- 
amined, or to depose that all deeds, and facts material to the 
title, have been disclosed. The Court may direct the sale of 
estates, in respect of which any orders for sale has been made 
under the Sales and Leases of Settled Estates Act, or under 
any other order of the Court, to be effected under the proce- 
dure introduced by Lord Westbury’s Bill. If there be any 
simplicity or expedition, or any indefeasibility, afforded by the 
Bill, which does not appertain to sales by the Court under its 
ordinary jurisdiction, it is probable that a large amount of 
business will be put into the hands of the Registrar of landed 
estates, both by the Court itself, and also at the instance of 
the parties interested. 


INDEFEASIBILITY UNDER SUCH SALES. 

Every vesting order made by the Court in pursuance 
of this Part of the Bill, shall confer on the person 
in whom the land is vested an estate in fee simple, together 
with all rights, privileges, and appurtenances, subject to the 








incumbrances, exceptions, or qualifications appearing in the 
order, and subject also, unless the contrary is expressed in the 
order, to such charges and interests, if any, as are in the Bill de- 
clared not to beincumbrances,but free from all other estates, rights 
incumbrances, and interests whatsoever, including all estates, in- 
terests, and claims of the Crown. This enactment was apparently 
considered soimportant by the framer of the Act, that it isin sub- 
stance repeated by the 65th section; that section certainly gives 
the indefeasibility of title as a consequence of registration after a 
vesting order, but inasmuch as every person taking under a 
vesting order is, by the 63rd section, to be registered, the 56th 
and 65th sections are virtually identical in purpose and effect. 
To understand completely the effect of the indefeasibility 
conferred, it is essential that the reader should consider the 
68th section, which defines the position and remedies of persons 
whose claims upon the land are not noticed in the vesting 
order and therefore barred. That section enacts that where 
any order has been made by the Court vesting land in.a pur- 
chaser, or where any person has been registered with a gua- 
rantee of title under a vesting order, any person aggrieved by 
such order or registration may apply to the Court of Chancery 
to be reimbursed for any injury he may have sustained out of 
any purchase-money that may be remaining in court, but he 
shall not be entitled to any compensation out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund, or have any right to or claim upon the land so con- 
veyed or registered, There is nothing in the provision which 
will preclude any rejected claimant from appealing to the 
Lords Justices and the House of Lords, under the 149th section, 
and we apprehend that the guarantee of the title in the pur- 
chaser will not be complete under the 56th, the 65th, and the 
68th sections, until aggrieved persons have allowed the time to 
elapse, within which, by the General Orders, an appeal against 
the vesting order should be made. It is probable, however, 
that no claimant who may allege an interest would be per- 
mitted to appeal to the higher courts unless he had been heard 
in the proceedings before the Vice-Chancellor. The guarantee 
of title created ‘by the three last-named sections is the most 
complete, and for that reason, in our opinion, the most reason- 
able one which is offered by the new scheme. No other gua- 
rantee is virtually an assurance of the absolute ownership ot the 
land. We cannot understand, however, to what class of persons 
certain words in the opening part of the 68th section, apply. The 
words to which we refer, are “or where any person has been 
registered with a guarantee of title under a vesting order,”— 
prima facie they seem to refer to the same persons as were re- 
ferred to in the words immediately preceding, “ where any order 
has been made by the Court of Chancery vesting land in a 
purchaser,” because the Bill seems to provide “‘ vesting orders’ 
only upon the Judicial Sale of property; moreover, it does not 
seem to be reasonable to determine that the term “ vesting 
order” is identical in meaning with the term “ declaration ’’ in 
Part II. of the Bill, because a vesting order is equivalent to 
a conveyance to a grantee, and the declaration is merely a 
judicial affirmance of a man’s ownership. We cannot extend 
the words “vesting order” to include the declaration of title 
which is to be obtained under Part I. of the Bill, because the 
remedy of the person aggrieved by the making of a vesting order 
is to be upon and out of purchase-money in court after a Judi- 
cial Sale, and the remedies by way of compensation are, by the 
68th and the 119th sections, different according as the registra- 
tion has been under the direction of the Court of Chancery, or 
“otherwise.” The guarantee to the purchaser is so much 
more complete (if we may use such an expression) under the 
68th section than it is under any other section of the Bill, 
that purchasers of Parliamentary titles granted under Part I, 
of the Bill are certain to endeavour to induce the Court to 
extend the meaning of the words in the 68th section, so as to 
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afford to such purchasers an absolute interest in the land in 

every case in which the title has been under the personal con- 

sideration of a judge of the Court. Such a purchaser may not 

unreasonably argue that, if the Court of Chancery investigates 

the title, and declares that the purchaser can have, and shall 

take, a valid marketable title, such a declaration is in effect 

identical with a vesting order, and consequently, that the pur- 

chaser is entitled to the absolute guarantee of the 68th section. 

If the Court, upon considering the rights of any owners of a 

contingent or executory interest, upon the occasion of a sale of 
2 Parliamentary title, were to direct the payment of the pur- 

chase-money or of any part of it, into the Court of Chancery, 
the purchaser, in such a case, would have a still stronger ground 
for insisting upon the applicability of the 68th section, because 
the words of that section would then not only describe the title 
which he would take, and the method of taking, but would 
also. expressly refer the disappointed claimants, (who might 
defeat his title, if it were only had under Part L of the Bill,) to 
the purchase-money that was remaining in court, depriving 
them “of any right to or claim upon the land so registered.’? 
However, whatever the correct interpretation of the 68th 
section may be, we apprehend that it is not the intention of the 
Bill to afford the same indefeasibility to Parliamentary titles 
under Part I. as to judicial titles upon sales under Part III., and 

we shall be content, if the ambiguity which strikes us in reading 
the 68th section, does not strikeany other person. Wenow return 
to the consideration of the Bill. By the 57th section power 
is given to the Court, upon an application for a sale, and when 
it is proposed to show a good title for a limited period only, to 
make a@ qualified vesting order, declaring that the title is to be 
deemed to commence from the date of some specified instru- 
ment, or from some other specified date, but such a qualified 
vesting order is not to affect or prejudice any estate, title, or 
interest, in or to such land created or arising prior to the date 
at which the title is stated to commence, but save as aforesaid, 
shall have the same effect as an absolute vesting order. The 
intention of that provision is of course to enable the owners of 
future or executory interests to dispose of them by Judicial 

Sale. There may, however, be some doubt whether the saving 
of the rights of persons interested in any way, by a springing 
or shifting use, for example, to arise or be created 
during the particular estate, will not afford the occa- 
sion of much litigation. Suppose the tenant for life 
had a testamentary power of appointment, or even a 

general power of appointment, and he were to exercise it in such 
& way as to vest an estate in a purchaser at some future time, 
or upon the happening of some future event, and such time or 
event came after the appointor’s death, and the date at which 
the qualified vesting order purported to become absolute, is it 
clear that the springing interest would not arise or be created 
prior to the “ specified date.” However, it is more than probable, 
that if the Court has to deal with estates in remainder ex- 
pectant upon life estates to which general or testamentary 
powers are appendant, qualified vesting orders will contain 

exceptions and conditions which will not be less stringent and 
extensive in their obligation, because the interests which are 
to be saved by them, will belong to appointees claiming under 
persons who, it seems, need not be before the Court upon the 
application for a Judicial Sale, and whose estate, title, or in- 

terest, is not to be prejudiced or affected. Y. 2. 


~~ 
— 





Pugstic Incomz anp ExpenpiTurs.—A parliamentary 
return moved for by Mr. Williams shows that the total 
public income in 1860 was £71,104,127; in 1861 it was 
pote ai the excess of expenditure over income being 
£2,474,670, 





The Courts. 
SPRING ASSIZES. 
Home Crxcuit. 
CHELMSFORD. 


March 10.—Chief Justice Erle opened the commission in 
this town to-day. There were fourteen causes entered for 
trial, several of which were marked for special juries. 





MipLanpd Creculr. 
NOTTINGHAM. 


March 8.—Myr. Justice Williams opened the commission in 
this town to-day. There were six causes entered for trial, but 
the list was kept open. 





NorFotk Circuit. 
AYLESBURY. 
March 6.—The Lord Chief Baron opened the commission in 
this borough to-day. Five causes were entered for trial, two 
of which were marked for special juries. 


Nist Privs Court.—Before Mr. Baron Martin and a Special 
Jury. 

March 10.—The Queen v. The United Kingdom Electric 
Telegraph Company ( Limited ).—This was an indictment pre- 
ferred and found at the last quarter sessions for this county, 
and moved by certiorari into the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
charging the defendants, in eleven different counts, with ob- 
structing the highway in the parishes of Denham, Iver, Chal- 
font St. Peter’s, Beaconsfield, &c., by erectitig telegraph posts 
thereon, ‘‘to the great damage and common nuisance of all 
the Queen’s subjects.” 

The defendants pleaded “ Not Guilty.” 

The trial was commenced on Saturday, and occupied the 
whole of that day. 

At the sitting of the Court this morning Mr. Baron Martin 
stated that in order that there might be no mistake, and that 
no question might hereafter be made about his ruling, he had 
prepared a written paper containing a statement of what he 
believed to be the law applicable to the present indictment; 


that he was now prepared to state how he should direct the. 


jury; that it might be he should also have to direct them as to 
other matters, but, speaking of a common ordinary road, 
such as he himself had seen yesterday, and which no doubt 
was of the character of great portions of the roads on which 
the defendants’ posts were placed, he (the learned judge) be- 
lieved the law to be as follows:—1. In the case of an 
ordinary highway, although it may be of avarying and unequal 
width, running between fences on each side, the right of passage 
or way, primé facie, and unless there be evidence to the 
contrary, extends to the whole space between the fences, and 
the public are entitled to the use of the entire of it as the high- 
way, and are not confined to the parts which may be metalled 
or kept in repair for the more convenient use of carriages or 
foot passengers. 2. That a permanent obstruction effected on 
a highway, and placed there without lawful authority, which 
renders the way less commodious than before to the public, is 
an unlawful act, and a public nuisance at common law; and 
that if the jury believed the defendants placed, for the purpose 
of profit to themselves, posts with the object and intention of 
keeping them permanently there in order to make a telegraphic 
communication between distant places, and did permanently 
keep them there, and the posts were of such size and dimen- 
sions and solidity as to obstruct and prevent the passage of 
carriages and horses or foot passengers upon parts of the high- 
way where they stood, the jury ought to find the defendants 
guilty upon this indictment; and that the circumstance that 
the posts were not placed upon the hard or imetalled part of 
the highway, or upon a footpath artificially formed upon it, or 
that the jury might think that sufficient space for the public 
traffic remained, are immaterial circumstances as Bevel the 
legal right, and do not affect the right of the Crown to the-ver- 
dict. 

The jury, upon this ruling, returned a verdict for the Crown. 





Norrsern Crrcvir. 


YORK. 
March 6.—The commission was opened in this city to-day. 
The cause list was very heavy. The list for the West Riding, 
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contained an entry of forty-six causes, of which seven were 
marked for special juries. The list for the North and East 
Riding contained an entry of twenty-seven causes, of which 
five were marked for special juries. There was one cause 
entered for the city, making a total of seventy-four causes. 





WEsTERN CIRCUIT. 
DORCHESTER. 

March 5.—Mr. Justice Blackburn and Mr, Justice Willes 
opened the commission in this city to-day. ‘There were only 
three causes entered for trial. 

EXETER. 


March 8.—Mr. Justice Blackburn opened the commission 
in this city to-day. Sixteen causes were entered for trial, 
five of which are marked for special juries. 





COURT OF BANKRUPTCY. 


March 7.—Some discussion took place before Mr. Commis- 
sioner Holroyd, relative to the employment of a person (lately 
clerk to a firm of solicitors) in taking shorthand notes of pro- 
ceedings. It would appear to be the opinion of members of 
the profession, that it is about as much open to objection that 
the Court should require them to employ particular shorthand 
_ as that they should be required to employ particular 
counsel. 

- em — 


Parliament and Lzgislation. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, March 10. 
TRANSFER OF Rea Estate BI. 
This bill was read a second time. 


Tuesday, March 11. 
Lunacy REGULATION Br. 
a Lorp CHANCELLOR moved the second reading of this 


Lord CHELMSFoRD strongly objected to the bill. He thought 
that if the master was to be superseded, the Lord Chancellor or 
the Lords Justices might be required to preside on inquisitions 
of lunacy. The present Lunacy Regulation Act worked most 
efficiently. From the passing of that Act to the present time 
there had been issued 561 commissions in lunacy, and only 20 
out of that number had been tried by juries. 

The Earl of SHarresBuRY supported the bill. 

The Lorp CHancetor defended the bill. His lordship 
repeated what he had said before, that the introduction of medi- 
cal evidence proceeded upon the vicious system of regarding 
insanity as a disease; whereas the law ed it as a question 
of fact, which could be ascertained by evidence in like manner 
as any other fact. He should not shrink from proposing to the 
House to invest the Lord Chancellor with the jurisdiction of 
providing for the case of imbeciles without the issuing of a com- 
mission of lunacy. 

After some observations from the Earl of Dersy, Lord Sr. 
Lronarps, and Lord CRaNWoRTH, 

The bill was read a second time. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, March 7, 
Tue Law or BLockaDE. 

Mr. Greeory having called the attention of the house to 
the blockade of the southern ports of America, 

The Soricrror-GENERAL, in replying to the observations of 
the honourable gentleman in reference to the law of blockade, 
said, with reference to the particular question before the house 
the main consideration was, on what principle’Great Britain 
ought to judge this question of blockade, Great Britain ought 
to judge it according to her own principles, according to the 
principles of that international law which her great jurists had 
laid down, on which she had hitherto always acted, and which 
had been the recognised and common principles acted upon by 
the United States themselves before the disruption. America 
had produced eminent jurists who, standing apart from the pas- 
sions and prejudices which might inflame against this country 
some continental minds, had borne their testimony to the law 
originated and laid down by the decisions in this country. 








Chancellor Kent had said, “ Judicial authorities in En 
and America had given great precision to the law of bl 
by the application of it to particular cases, and by the extent, 
clearness, and equity of their illustrations. They are distin- 
guished likewise by their general incidents and harmony of 
principle.” He was content to put that dictum against any 
aspersions that might have been cast against this country and 
upon the practice, by a French gentleman—of eminence, no 
doubt—but as destitute of justice and impartiality as any man 
of so much learning ever was. But what were really the 
elements of a blockade? They were two—namely, that there 
should be a sufficient force to maintain a bond fide blockade on 
the spot, and that sufficient notification of some kind or other 
should be given of it. Whatever might be found in books 
written certainly not very long ago, there could be, undoubtedly, 
no definition of what constituted a sufficient force, the changes 
in maritime warfare and the introduction of steam rendering 
what was efficient before inefficient now. Primé facie credit was 
due to the skill and judgment of the naval officers entrusted with 
the execution of the service. By a decision of Sir William Grant 
in the Privy Council in 1809, it was held that the naval officer 
was @ com t judge of the force required to maintain an 
adequate blockade, and unless it appeared that he had acted 
with mala fides, so as to induce the impression that the block- 
ade was raised, the mere fact of there being one ship only, and 
that ship being occasionally absent, was not reason sufficient 
for holding that the blockade was raised. Then as to the in- 
termission of a blockade. The blockade might~be inter- 
mitted and resumed, and when resumed, as soon as people 
had knowledge of it, it became as binding as if it had never 
been intermitted. This point had also been well settled by 
various authorities. It was unquestionably the right of a belli- 
gerent power to maintain a blockade, providing they were 
acting bond fide, and in accordance with the law of nations ; 
and it was the bounden duty of neutral states, if their ships 
were taken before a Prize Court, to patiently abide the decision 
of that court, and not to interfere unless the matter was carried 
to an appeal ; and if any court of ultimate appeal decided 
that there had been a flagrant, obvious, and intentional wrong 
done, and that the law of nations had been disregarded, un- 
doubtedly then a neutral country was not bound by the deci- 
sion, and it might be their right and their duty to interfere and 
demand restitution and compensation to those individuals who 
had been wronged by the Prize Court. That was the course 
taken by the ordinary law of nations. 


Prosecution ExPEnseEs BiLt. 
This bill was postponed until the 25th of March. 


a 
~~ 





Recent Decisions. 


EQUITY. 
Srannaries Count—Cost Book CoMPAnIEsS—WINDING-UP. 


In re the Wheal Anne Mining Co., M. R., 10 W. R, 330. 
In re the Tretoil and Messer Mining Co., V. C. W., 10 
W. R. 338, 

In Mr. Lindley’s work on the law of partnership (2nd vol. 
1149) he states that mining companies within and subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Stannaries can only be wound up in the 
Stannaries Court. It should be borne in mind, however, that 
this proposition is confined to companies under the Act of 1856. 
In the Joint Stock Companies Act, 1856 (s. 60) it is enacted 
that the expression “ the Court” as used in the third part of 
the Act—that part which is devoted to winding-up—shali 
mean (in the case of such a company) the Court of ths Vice- 
Warden of the Stannaries. This Act, therefore, would appear 
to afford inferentially some ground for concluding that as the 
proper jurisdiction im these cases is the special one which we 
have mentioned, the Court of Chancery has no power to wind 
up such companies. Part III. of this Act, however, applies only 
to companies registered under the provisions of the same Act. 
But the Act of 1857 (which amends the Joint Stock Com 
Winding-up Acts, 1848 and 1849) provides (s. 12) that no peti- 
tion shall be filed in the Court of Chancery under the last-men- 
tioned Acts except upon special application to that Court, 
showing that the company cannot be effectually wound up in 
the court of the vice-warden or that that judge shall certify to 
such effect. 

Both the above-named cases appear to have come under the 
provisions of the Winding-up Acts, 1848, 1849, and 1857; and 
in both leave was given to file a petition in the Court of Ohan- 





cery—in the former because it appeared that the vice-warden 
could not stop actions against shareholders in other courts, and 
in the latter because he had no power to compel contribution 
from the shareholders inter se, or to stop legal proceedings 
against a sharcholder pending the proceedings for winding-up. 
These two cases bring into prominence such great defects in 
the jurisdiction of the Stannaries Court for any purpose of 
winding-up, that in future it is probable the majority of 
such suits (the company being constituted under the Act of 
1857), where any shareholder is resident out of the jurisdiction, 
or any difficulty arises in enforcing contribution, will be trans- 
ferred to the Court of Chancery. The transfer can be 
obtained almost as a matter of course under s. 12 of the Act of 
1857, unless the company is within the provisions of the Act 
of 1856; but where it is there appears to be no room for 
doubt that the Court of Chancery would have no jurisdiction 
in the case of a pany “ engaged in working any mine within 
and subject to the jurisdiction of the Stannaries.” However, 
in such case the vice-warden would have the same jurisdiction 
under the Act of 1856 as the Court of Chancery has under 
the same statute. It is important, therefore, always to bear in 
mind the question whether the company to be wound up is 
within the provisions of the Act of 1856 or not. If it is, the 
Court of Chancery has no jurisdiction, since the statute con- 
fines the jurisdiction in such cases to the Stannaries Court. But 
if it is within the Acts of 1848, 1849, and 1857, then the juris- 
diction of the Stannaries Court being extremely defective, the 
Court of Chancery will exercise its jurisdiction when it appears 
desirable to do so. 





ConDITIONAL SALE—PRESSURE AND UNDERVALUE. 


Douglas v, Culverwell, V.C.S., 10 W. R. 189; on appeal, L. J., 
10 W. R. 327, 


Courts of equity have always been careful, in transactions 
of mortgage, to give effect to any instruments intended as 
securities, although they do not contain within themselves all 
the requisites or even the characteristics incidental to such 
transactions. In many cases, even where a conveyance or 
assignment has been in form and expression absolute, the Court 
has held the transaction to be a mortgage, upon proof by the 
grantor or assignor that he executed the instrument by mis- 
take, or that he was induced to do so by fraud, or upon some 
other ground of equity dehurs the instrument. In all such 
cases the question is whether, although the contract professes 
to be a purchase, it was not in its nature bond fide a mortgage; and 
with this view the Court will regard the question of the mutuality 
or reciprocity of the parties’ rights and remedies. Thus a mort- 
gage transaction may be spelt out of the deed which professes 
to be either an absolute or conditional sale, or it may be implied 
from all the circumstances, The former class of cases seldom 
arise without involving more or less of the considerations in 
question in the latter, but necessarily depend upon some pecu- 
liarity in the instrument itself, or upon some other contempo- 
raneous or subsequent instrument; and therefore it is not easy 
to draw any distinct genera] principles from this class of cases. 
It is otherwise, however, with those cases which turn upon the 
circumstances attending the execution of the deeds in ques- 
tion, and the conduct of the parties. The three general heads 
of “ mistake,” “ pressure,” and “fraud,” comprise most of these 
latter cases, and the general head of “fraud” may be again 
subdivided into “ undervalue,” “ contrivance,” “ misrepresenta- 
tion,” &c. 

In Douglas v. Culverwell all these three last-mentioned 
elements vamc under the consideration of the Court. There 
had been an absolute conveyance from the plaintiff to the 
defendant, which the plaintiff sought to set aside upon the 
grounds—l, that there was contrivance and fraud in the 
manner in which the defendant obtained the execution of the 
deed by the plaintiff; 2, that the sum which was paid 
was considerably less than the fair purchase-money of 
the property; and 3, that in the whole transaction the 
plaintiff was subjected to great pressure. Sir J. Stuart, V.C., 
considered that the plaintiff had maintained by his evidence 
the first and third points, and was, therefore, entitled to the 
relief which he sought by his bill. Upon the second point his 
Honour was of opinion that, although the money paid “ was 
very considerably less than the fair value of the property,” yet 
that, “on the mere ground of undervalue,” the transaction 
could not be set aside. The Vice-Chancellor’s decree was 
confirmed in all respects by the Court of Appeal; and we 
recommend especially to students a careful perusal of the 
Vice-Chancellor’s judgment, as containing a very clear 
exposition of the doctrine of the Court in such cases, 
One of the circumstances strongly insisted upon by his Honour 
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was the employment of the same solicitor by both parties, it 
being evident that although the plaintiff had no other profes- 
sional adviser, the solicitor, who was so employed, acted en- 
tirely in the interest of the alleged purchaser. The doctrine 
of the Court is thus generally expressed by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor—“ Unfair advantage taken of the necessitiesand distress 
of one who wishes and intends only to be a borrower, but is 
induced to execute an absolute conveyance in consideration of 
a sum of money greatly below the market value of the pro- 
perty, have been held enough to set aside the transaction os 
an absolute sale.” 


COMMON LAW. 


Law or Pauper Removats—9 & 10 Vict. c. 66—24 & 25 
Vicr. c. 55. 


Reg. v. Manchester (Churchwardens, ¢c. of), Q. B. 10 W. R. 
268, 


The law of panper removal has suffered several alterations 
during the last fifteen years. The first of these was that 
effected by the 9 & 10 Vict. c. 66; which (among other things) 
established the doctrine of residence for a certain period, as 
conferring the status of irremovability from the parish in which 
the pauper so resided. This Act was afterwards amended in 
some of its parts by 11 & 12 Vict. c. 111, and again by 12 & 
13 Vict. c, 103, s. 4; but by these enactments the period of 
five years, originally settled by the 9 & 10 Vict. c. 66, re- 
mained unchanged. Among the Acts of last session, however, 
will be found one (viz., 24 & 25 Vict. c. 55) which makes a 
fresh and material change, and fixes the term at three instead 
of five years. This indeed is not the only provision of import- 
ance which the statute last mentioned contains; for the pre- 
vious enactments, though they provided for the irremoveability 
of a widow during the space of one twelvemonth from her hus- 
band’s death, failed to notice at all the case of a woman deserted 
by her husband—but a woman in such case is by the hew Act 
now enabled to acquire for herself the status of irremoveability, 
subject only to losing it by her husband’s return to cohabita- 
tion with her. Another amendment in the new Act is con- 
nected with the section in the 9 & 10 Vict. c. 66, on which the 
present case was decided; and although the point of the case 
is not the subject matter of the amending provision, they may 
be usefully noted together as both forming items of the list of 
authorities bearing on this subject. The provision on which 
the case turns is 9 & 10 Vict. c. 66, s.3; which confers on a 
child under the age of sixteen (whether legitimate or illegiti- 
mate) residing with his or her father or mother, step-father or 
step-mother, or reputed father, the status of irremoveability 
provided such father, mother, step-father, step-mother, or re- 
puted father may not be lawfully removed from the parish in 
question. And the case shows that a child who, by virtue of 
that provision, has acquired the status during the life of its 
father, loses it on his death, upon going to reside with the widow 
and becoming part of her family. ‘The new provision (24 & 25 
Vict. ¢. 55, 8. 2) confers the status on a child under the age of 
sixteen, who shall be left an orphan, provided such child resided 
with its surviving parent till his or her death, and at the time 
of death such parent had acquired the status of irremoveability 
by continued residence. It will be observed that the new pro- 
vision (even had it been law at the time) would not have 
affected the present case, because here the child had one of its 
parents still surviving. 


Law or Liser—Bewier 1n TrutTH—PRIVILEGED 
COMMUNICATION, 
Croft v. Stevens, Exch., 10 W. R. 272. 


Malice is an essential ingredient in every actionable injury 
to the reputation of another. It is true that if the words used 
are ina legal sense defamatory the law will conclude them 
to have been malicious also; but this primd facié presumption 
is capable of being rebutted. One mode of rebuttal is to show 
that the words are true; for “delicta nocentium nota esse 
oportet et expedit”; another (it would seem from the present 
case) is to show a sincere belief on the part of the defendant 
that they were true when he uttered them. The defendant 
wrote in reply to xn application from a tradesman enclosing © 
letter purporting to have been written by and signed by the defen- 
dant, that comparing the letter with others in the handwriting 
of the plaintiff, he had no hesitation in giving it as his opinion 
that it was in his handwriting. The jury said that the plaintiff 
did not write the letter, but that the defendant believed he had ; 
on which a verdict passed for the plaintiff, with leave for the 
defendant to apply for a rule to enter a nonsuit; and this rule 
was accordingly applied for, granted, and made absolute. It is- 
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difficult to understand from the report of this case how the 
above letter could be libellous; for (to use a well known de- 
finition of a libel) what “contumelious matter tending to 
degrade or make ae in the opinion of his 
neighbours” did it contain? t supposing it to have been 
legally defamatory, it is apprehended that the belief of the 
defendant of its truth, although, as above intimated, rebutting 
the presumption of malice, would only have availed the de- 
fendant in mitigation of damages; for if he relied on the defence 
of the words being true, he ought to have pleaded such defence 
specially (see Smith v. Richardson, Willes 80), which in this 
case he did not; and if he had so pleaded, a mere belief would 
not of course have proved his side of that issue. The defendant, 
however, succeeded in the present case on another ground—viz. 
that the circumstances proved rebutted the primé facie pre- 
sumption of malice by showing that the communication was 
“privileged.” In the present case the defendant was in- 
terested in the fact of the plaintiff having written the letter in 
question (which purported to be an order from the defendant 
for some goods to be supplied by the tradesman enclosing the 
letter), and, therefore, seems to come within the above principle, 
which has been always recognised as a defence (see “ Roscoe 
Nisi Prius,” p. 542). 


Usace or Trape ro Expiain Written Contract—How 
PROVED. 


Ryder v. Woodley, Q. B., 10 W. R. 294. 


It is a well-known rule that evidence is admissible to 
explain a written contract by the usage of trade, that 
is to show that the contracting parties understood that a 
certain term or éxpression therein was used in a particular 
sense. And if a man contracts to buy a particular article by 
name, he is bound to make himself acquainted with its nature, 
or if it turn out to be different according to the trade usage 
at the place where ‘the vendor lives from what the vendee 
ex, he must take the consequences. In the present case, 
A. B., living in S. {agreed to buy of C. D., baer br L., a cargo 
of “St, Giles Marais wheat.’’ At L. it was known to the 
trade that “St. Giles Marais wheat ” contained a mixture of 
barley; but A. B. refused to receive the cargo sent on the 
ground of its not being wheat, but wheat and barley, and sued 
C. D. for not delivering the cargo contracted for. On this, 
C.D. to give evidence that the meaning of the term 
“ St. Giles Marais wheat” in the corn trade at L. and elsewhere 
was understood to import a mixture of wheat and barley; but 
the judge refused to admit evidence to this effect, as C. D. 
could not show such meaning of the term to have been known 
at S., where the contract was made. A rule for a new trial 
was ted on the ground of misdirection, and made absolute; 


the Court holding that under the circumstances the maxim of 
caveat emptor prevailed, 
— 
Correspondence. 


ARTICLED CLerKsS—Prorer Books ror Srupy. 

Will you give me a list of books that ought to be read for 
the examination previous to ission as a solicitor. I have 
read comparatively nothing hitherto, and am bewildered by 
even the sight of the books which I am told it is necessary for 
me to know. 

I wish, therefore you would make a selection for me of a few 
of the best, which, thoroughly known, would enable me to pass 
with credit. AN ARTICLED CLERK. 

Lincoln’s Inn, ; 

[When such a question as that which “ An Articled Clerk” puts 
has to be answered in any formal or public manner, it is usual 
for the answerer to make a vast display of learning in the re- 
commendations which he gives. The effect of this, however, 
is generally either to make students despair of éver becoming 
lawyers, or to induce them to treat the advice which they have 
received as much too pretentious and unnecessarily dis- 
couraging. We bear this in mind in submitting the following 
unimposing list of authors, which, however, we think will be 
quite sufficient for the object proposed by our correspondent. 

1, Common Law.— 

Smith’s Action at Law, 7th edition, by Prentice. 
Stephen, on Pleading, 6th edition, chapter 2. 





2. Equity.— 
Smith’s Manual of Equity Jurispradence, 6th edition. 
Ayckbourne’s Chancery Practice, 7th edition. 
3. Conveyancing — 
Williams’s Real Property. 
Housman’s or Davidson’s Concise Precedents. 
4, Bankruptcy.— 
Griffith's Bankruptcy Act, 1861. 

5. Criminal Law.— 

Archbold’s Consolidated Criminal Statutes, 1861. 

There will be little fear of any articled clerk who masters 
these few small books, and he will find it far better to do so 
than to dissipate his energies over a wider field. If he has any 
time to spare, he cannot do better than read regularly the notes 
upon “ Recent Decisions,” which appear every week in this 
journal, He would thus keep himself au courant with the latest 
cases, and would find, after a while, that he had acquired a 
considerable knowledge of law, for all practical purposes, in the 
easiest manner. He would, moreover, thus be taught how to 
connect theory with practice, and would acquire an unusual 
facility in the use of a few text books, Even the small number 
that we have named will enable him conveniently to post up 
almost every important decision in all the courts.—Ed. S. J.] 


CorRESPONDENTS CHARGES FoR SzRviNe Writs. 

I should feel obliged if some of your readers would inform 
me the proper charge for serving a writ, and making affidavit 
of service. The charges I have seen made vary considerably, 
and there seems to be no fixed scale. 

According to “ Gray’s Country Attorney’s Practice ” (last ed. 
p. 20) the proper charge is 13s. where the debt is £20 or 
under, and 15s. 6d. where the debt exceeds £20. But accorditig 
to the precedents of bills of costs given in the same book (p. 
526) the charges are 138. and 18s. respectively. 

In the directions to Taxing Masters a correspondent’s 
charges for service of writ, incl affidavit of service, and 
exclusive of mileage, in cases in which the fixed sum for costs 
does not apply is stated to be 12s. and 18s., and this seems to 
imply that in cases in which the fixed sum does apply, the costs 
would be different. 

It may be contended that the charges are 17s. and 208. 6d. 














according to the following table:— 
£20 and Above 
under £20. 
s. d. s d, 
Copy and service of writ . - &§ 0 5 @ 
Affidavit of service and copy writ 
to annex. ° ° ° . 6 @ 7 0 
Extra amount allowed to plaintiff's 
attorney where writ served by 
correspondent according to Ist 
Rule of Hilary Term, 1853 . 8 0 12 0 
19 0 140 
Less attorney’s charge for letter 
tocorrespondent . . . 2 0 3 6 
Correspordent’s charges ia @ cS Se 
It should, however, be observed that the £3 2s. and £4 
allowed under the Rules of Hilary Term include mileage, while 
the charges I have quoted from Gray’s Practice do not. 
My own practice is to make the following charges :— 
£20 and Above 
under £20 
&. . & e &@ 
Copy and service of writ Pee 5 0 
Letter informing attorney of service 2 0 3 6 
Affidavit and copy writ Aes i, 7 0 
Letter with same ‘ 2 0 3 6 
15 0 19 0 
But I have frequently seer the following charges made:— 
Copy and service of writ . 5 0 5 0 
Affidavit and copy writ - 6 0 7 0 
Litton Ot... + «2 5 0 
13 0 17 0 
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The principal point of difference seems to be in the charge 
for correspondence, some attorneys charging for one letter only, 
notwithstanding that they have been requested by the plaintiff's 
attorney not to send affidavit until further instructions. In 
consequence of this they have to write two letters instead of 
one, others charging for the two letters separately, and others, 
again, making a general charge for letters. X. 





Tenant From Year To YeEAR—Norice To Quit. 


Will some of your readers kindly give their opinions upon the 
following question? 1. A tenant from year to year enters on 
the 25th of March, and receives the usual notice to quit. Can 
the landlord enter on the 25th of March, or has he to wait till 
the 26th. ‘The question assumes that the notice is to quit “ at 
the expiration of your tenancy.” 2. Suppose the notice were in 
the following terms, to quit “ on or before the 25th,” &c. Has not 
the tenant the whole of the 25th given to him by the notice? 
In the particular case put, the landlord wishes to enter as early 
as possible on the 25th, but the notice to quit comes under 
article 2. A Constant READER. 


Dest COLLECTING COMPANIES. 

I agree with your correspondent, Mr. Montague, in his esti- 
mate of the last scheme for trading upon the ruin of attorneys. 
It seems to be contrived upon something like the plan of Mr. 
F. Edwards, which you helped to demolish two or three years 
ago. The success of Stubbs is too great an attraction for this 
class of speculators, and we shall, no doubt, soon have some 
half-dozen of these so-called companies touting in all directions 
for business, A company is a convenient blind for every new 
Stubbs, who wants to share the lawyers’ profits without doing 
any of the lawyers’ work. Cc. 





Mr. Stubbs collects debts for a yearly subscription. Mr. 
Cox proposes, instead, a broker’s commission. But the new 
scheme will, no doubt, make use of the plan of canvassing by 
agents, advertisements, and circulars, in which its promoter has 
earned some reputation. What then is the difference between 
them? If any attorney is willing to collect debts on commission 
cannot he do'so now non tali auzilio? ‘The new company 
would of course have to pay all its working expenses, and some 
profit to its proprietors; and thus even the brokerage so earned 
by its unhappy supporters would, likely enough, be swallowed 
up in double po time. I have been expecting that the 
notion of Stubbs’ £15,000 a year would be but too suggestive 
to some minds of a similar enterprise. Unhappy profession, 
between invasion from without and invasion from within, your 
fate is a hard one. A READER, 


ices 
— 





Foreign Tribunals and Jurisprudence. 


FRANCE. 
(By ALGERNON JonEs, Esq., of the Paris Bar.) 


The Chamber of Requests of the Court of Cassation (a 
section in which applications for a new trial undergo a prelimi- 
nary sifting before they go on to the final probation of the 
Chambre Civile) has received the pourvoi against the decision 
of the Imperial Court of Paris, in the case of Harding v. Muriel, 
by which that Court had declared itself incompetent to order 
the execution against Muriel of a judgment of an English 
Court. The doubt as to the competency of the Court of Paris 
seems to have arisen out of the fact that Muriel, the defendant 
in the English action, was a Spaniard, without any domicile in 
France. The decision of the Chamber of Requests gives rea- 
son to hope that the Chambre Civile will lay down another 
doctrine. This certainly does not seem orthodox or in con- 
fermity with precedents. 





Another case of interest to strangers, from the questions of 
law arising therein, is that of Mrs. Hope, recently decided by 
the First Chamber of the Imperial Court of Paris, Mrs. Hope 
was indebted to her husband about £2,600, mortgaged on a house 
belonging to her. The debt and mortgage were assigned by 


Mr. Hope to the brothers Selliere, the bankers. Mrs. Hope 
subsequently sold the house. Various litigious questions arose 
in the marshalling of the creditors upon the price, turning 
vrincipally upon questions of French practice not interesting in 
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England. Meanwhile, Mrs. Hope brought before the Tribunal of 
First Instance of Paris,an action against her husband and Messrs. 
Selliere, to cause the instrument embodying hec debt to be 
annulled, setting forth sundry allegations of fraud, &c. To 
this Mr. Hope pleaded in bar that Mrs. Hope, though a French- 
woman by birth, had become English by her marriage with 
him, and that, therefore, the French Courts were not competent 
to take cognisance of suits between them, or even to authorise 
his wife to sue him, which incompetency the Courts had pre- 
viously acknowledged in an analogous circumstance, by refusing 
to allow his wife to summon him before the Court, to compel 
him to authorise her to enter into acontract. These objections 
the Court set aside, by declaring that the French Courts 
were competent to authorise a foreign woman to sue her hus- 
band whenever that suit came under their jurisdiction, and 
that was the case under the circumstances, French subjects, 
Messrs. Selliere, being parties in the cause, a fact sufficient to 
prevent the foreign parties from objecting to the jurisdiction on 
the ground of their alien status. 





Though the French Courts, as a general rule, govern the 
status of aliens by the laws of the country to which those 
aliens belong, yet they stop short in the enforcement of that 
rule wherever French interests would be jeopardised by the 
application thereof. Thus, the French Courts have frequently 
decided that modifications in the status and legal capacity of 
an alien, created by judicial measures, such as Inquisition of 
Lunacy, could not be pleaded against a French subject who had 
dealt with the alien in good faith and ignorance of the same. 
They have gone so far as to disregard the plea of Infancy. not 
only where the suit was for necessaries furnished to the infant, 
but also under other circumstances, where the alien, though 
sti!l an infant by the law of his own country, was above 
twenty-one years of age, and, therefore, would have been a 
major by the law of France; or where deceit had been prac- 
tised on the Frenchman. They have even in some cases 
(though this has been censured by eminent authorities) pro- 
tected the Frenchman where he could plead nothing but mere 
ignorance of the infancy of the alien, though by inquiry he 
might have found it out, and, therefore, was himself guilty of 
laches. But the following is a decision which probably all 
French lawyers would approve of:—A M-. Georges de Ducken, 
a native of Hanover, in which country the age of majority is 
twenty-five, had, previous to that age, contracted a debt in 
Paris toa man of the name of Levi, for certain causes, the 
nature of which is sufficiently specified by the judgment, and 
for which Mr. de Ducken had given him a bill, To recover 
this security the father of the infant brought an action against 
Levi before the tribunal of Paris, grounded on the infancy 
of his son. Levi contended that such a plea was not good 
against a French suitor, and the Court gave the following 
jndgment:—Whereas an alien, though residing in France, is 
still governed by the laws of his country respecting his status 
and capacity, and in particular to those which settle the time 
of his majority; whereas, in Hanover, minority ceases only at 
the age of twenty-five; whereas the Baron Georges de Ducken 
was born on the 5th October, 1836, and in consequence, all the 
engagements entered into by him previous to that time, with- 
out the co-operation of his father, are void, except such as 
were contracted for necessaries; whereas, if certain precedents 
have made some exceptions to the above rule in cases where 
French subjects might be easily deceived by appearances, such 
are not applicable to the éngagements contracted by Ducken 
with Samuel Levi; whereas at the time when the dealings took 
place for which the bill of 12,000 francs was given, Levi was 
well aware that Ducken was an alien, and his attention, 
therefore, must have been awakened; whereas the circum- 
stances of those dealings, the character of parties through whom 
they took place, the knowledge that Levi had of the destination 
of the property sold, which was clearly intended to procure the 
satisfaction of the passions of the minor and keep him in profli- 
gate habits, prove clearly how unjustifiable and imprudent was 
the credit given to the minor by Levi, who, therefore, should 
submit to the consequences of the incapacity of the same—the 
Court annuls the bill and condemns Levi to pay the costs. 





The Court of Cassation has just decided in Aka’s case that 
the decisions of French consuls on the unseaworthiness of 
French vessels in foreign countries, and the propriety of aban- 
doning them, do not bind the courts in France, and have not, 
against the underwriters, the value of res judicata, they not 
having been represented in the matter. When, therefore, the 
French consul has decided upon a report of experts named bv 
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him that the vessel has lost three-fourths of her value, and may, 
therefore, be abandoned:to the underwriters, the Tribunal of 
Commerce may decide that the deterioration of the vessel is not 
so great, and the abandonment shall not take place. 


aD 


Guridical Society. 


SIMPLIFICATION OF TITLE TO LAND PREFER- 
ABLE.TO THE INTRODUCTION OF NOVEL MODES 
OF TRANSFER—WITH AN OUTLINE OF A PLAN, 
At the mecting of the Juridical Society held on Monday, 

the 10th instant, Mr. E. P. Wolstenholme read the follow- 

ing paper:— 








GENERAL REMARKS. 

It is not my intention this evening to suggest any new mode 

‘of evidencing the title to land: on the contrary, I hope to show 
that by retaining and improving the existing law of real pro- 
perty, we may obtain nearly, if not quite, all the benefits to be 
expected, and avoid all the evils to be feared, from any scheme 
which proposes the total or partial overthrow of that law, and 
the substitution of an entirely new system of transfer. The 
desire for some such new system is, no doubt, mainly attribu- 
table to the report made in the year 1857 by the commis- 
sioners appointed “to consider the subject of registration of 
title with reference to the sale and transfer of land;” but I 
cannot persuade myself that the evils and benefits of the 
existing system are in that report impartially stated. It reads 
to me rather as the argument of an advocate in favour of a 
desired conclusion than as the summing up of an unbiassed 
judge. Thus, for instance, at p. 22 of the report it is stated, 
that fraudulent titles may be made by suppression of deeds, 
and then it is asserted that “there is consequently a general 
insecurity of title, and apprehension of risk, even when to all 
external appearances there is an absence of any ground for 
suspicion.” If this is so, how is it that a mortgage on a good 
estate produces interest very little higher than that received 
on. stock, though a mortgage always involves the mortgagee in 
some risk of costs? Might we not say with equal truth that 
the Bank of England is in constant apprehension of loss by 
forged transfers of stock; and yet that would scarcely be 
accepted as a true description of their position. 

To a certain extent every owner of property is in constant 
apprehension of losing it, especially where, as in the case of 
land, it does not necessarily admit of being replaced by a 
money compensation. The sole question is, whether that 
apprehension is greater in respect to land than in respect to 
other property similarly situated. As to this the report is 
silent; but an answer is furnished to us by one of the com- 
missioners who signed the report, no less a person than the 
present Lord Chancellor, who, in his speech on the 17th of Feb- 
ruary last, said, “ During the last quarter of a century I may 
say that a million of purchases of land have been made for 
railway purposes, The railway companies are subject to the 
obligations I have mentioned” (namely, to compensate owners 
of dormant interests); “and if any dormant interest arises 
with respect to the land taken by them, which had not been 
ascertained and provided for at the time of the purchase, they 
are made liable to pay for it. Yet, so few are the instances of 
that kind which have occurred, that I hardly venture to 
mention the number lest it should seem too inconsiderable to 
be credited. I believe that not more than a dozen discoveries 
of latent interests have been made during the last twenty-five 
years. 

On what data this statement is founded I cannot imagine; 
but it is curious to find the almost absolute safety of a 
purchaser’s title under the existing law alleged as an argu- 
ment in favour of a new system of evidencing that title. To 
all such new systems there is one general objection: they are 
necessarily complicated, and would not diminish, but on the 
contrary largely increase, the bulk of our existing law; more 
especially if every landowner has the option of adhering to 
the old system. All reform which introduces any new prin- 
ciple ought to be looked at with suspicion; the endeavour 
should be, to give further scope to some existing good prin- 
ciple as far as the subject matter will allow, and to contract 
the operation of rules which are found inconvenient. 


OBSERVATIONS oN REPORT OF REGISTRATION CoMMISSION. 


I wish to lay particular stress on the limit expressed by the 
words “as far as the subject matter will allow.” This limit 
seems to have been altogether ignored by the commissioners in 








their attempts to show that the transfer of land may be 
assimilated to the transfer of Government stock. Thus, at 
page 24, par. 41, of their report, they say, ‘“‘ One remark 
should here be made, which is apt to be lost sight of; itis 
this—that if there had been always a register of land, as there 
is in fact a register of ships, of stock in the funds, and of 
railway shares, it would be difficult to point out any sub- 
stantial distinction between property of that description and 
land, so far as regards the mode and form in which they might 
respectively be transferred or sold. The distinction between 
them has arisen, not so much from the different nature of the 
things themselves, as from the different regulations to which 
they have been subjected in their origin and in the develop- 
ment of their legal qualities. Both kinds of property are 
equally the creatures of and require the protection of the law.” 

There is in this passage a manifest inaccuracy in saying that 
railway shares and land differ in “ mode and form of transfer.” 
Those shares as well as land are transferred by deed; and 
the registry by the railway company is a mere record of 
result of the deed, and even as to stock in the funds and 
ships, the process of transfer cannot be considered as 
essentially different. By the words “mode and form of 
transfer,” the commissioners evidently mean “ mode and form 
of evidencing title.” But passing over this question as to in- 
accuracy, I proceed to quote from the report in the same 
paragraph where the commissioners say, “ It is the difficulty 
of unravelling the intricate meshes of form and technicality 
with which the owners of real property are surrounded and en- 
tangled; the difficulty of assimilating the transfer or alienation 
of that kind of property which has hitherto been subjected to 
these forms and technicalities to the transfer or alienation of 
that kind of property which has always been without them; 
the difficulty, so to speak, of undoing, as far as regards the 
future, that which has grown up into a kind of necessity, 
until it has almost come to be supposed that the security of 
property in land depends on the fetters with which all freedom 
of action respecting it is tied up and restrained.” I read 
with some surprise these statements, coming as they do from 
such authority. The result of a reliance on them is (if I may 
be allowed to say so) fatal to the correctness of the most im- 
portant part of the conclusion at which the commissioners 
arrived. 

This conclusion is stated in paragraphs 42 and 43 to be, in 
effect, that a register of title should be established; that the 
register should be composed of a succession of simple transfers 
merely, and shonld manifest only the actual existing ownership 
of the land for the time, being without laying open the history 
or past deduction of it; that it ought, in fact, to be a record 
of the ownership existing at the time of any supposed search 
of the register; that if the register were to disclose, as part 
of the existing title, the former dealings, it would be found not 
to afford the requisite relief from the obligation of retrospec- 
tively investigating the title. This conclusion seems to me 
correct so far only as it lays down that the title to land may 
be reduced to a series of simple transfers; but I contend that 
the nature of the subject-matter renders it impossible to go 
further. If we intend to preserve the same security of title to 
our land that we have to our stock I assert that we cannot 
avoid a certain amount of investigation into the past transac- 
tions involved in those transfers; and if this is the case, then 
one of the chief arguments in favour of a register of title is 
answered. ‘To ascertain the true state of the case let us con- 
sider whut are the specialities in the mode of transfer, and what 
is the nature of the title conferred by a transfer, of that stock, 
the difference between which and land the commissioners say 
arises only from the different regulations to which they have 
been subjected in their origin and in the development of their 
legal qualities. 


TITLE TO GOVERNMENT STOCK CONSIDERED AND COM- 
PARED WITH THE TITLE TO LAND. 


The holder of £100 of Government stock (though strictly 
speaking an annuitant) is for everyday purposes treated as a 
creditor of the Government for £100 sterling. When he pur- 
chases the debt or stock his vendor or his vendor's attorney 
signs at the Bank a document or page of a book operating as 
a transfer. Upon the evidence afforded by that document the 
debt is in the Bank books placed in the purchaser’s name, 
instead of the name of his vendor. When transfer has heen 
allowed, and the debt or stock has consequently been once 
placed in the name of a bond fide purchaser who has no notice 
that the transferor is doing 2 wrongful act, that purchaser has 
for all practical purposes an absolute title; nevertheless he has 
not in reality an absolute title, 
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This practically, though not really, absolute title is obtained 
partly by throwing on the Bank the responsibility of acting on 
the evidence of transfer, and partly by so limiting the dealings 
of which the Bank is bound to take notice, that that evidence 
is reduced within a very small compass. 

For the present purpose the simplicity of the title to stock 
may be said to depend on four specialities. 

First —The Bank is exempted from acknowledging any in- 
in. besides those of the persons in whose names the stock 
stands. 

Secondly.—No owner of any interest of less duration than 
the absolute interest for ever in the stock is allowed to be 
entered on the Bank books. 

Thirdly.—The bank acts upon the evidence of transfer at 
its own peril; and having once accepted that evidence, and con- 
sequently placed the debt in the name of a bond fide purchaser, 
it is bound to make good the stock to him if the evidence turn 
out false; as for inst , if the d t of transfer be a 
forgery. In this case the real owner would be entitled to have 
the stock re-entered in his name, which shows that no really 
absolute title in the purchaser has been created. 

Fourthly.—Every pound of stock is precisely similar to every 
other pound, so that if the purchaser is deprived of the identi- 
cal stock which has been transferred to him in reliance on the 
evidence of a forged transfer, the Bank can purchase in the 
market and transfer to him a precisely similar sum. 

The first and second of these specialties, namely, the non- 
recognition of any but the registered owner, and the non-recog- 
nition of any iuterest less than the entire perpetual interest, 
reduce the evidence of transfer within a small compass; the 
first is capable in its entirety of being applied to land; the 
second is only partially capable of being so applied. The third 
and fourth speciailties give the purchaser a practically absolute 
title, so long as the Bank is solvent, but still not a really abso- 
lute title; they appear to me wholly incapable of being applied 
to land, and I therefore propose to notice them first, and so 
dismiss them from consideration. 

The third specislity—namely, that the Bank acts upon the 
document or evidence of transfer, and places the stock in the 
purchaser’s name at its own peril—requires the existence of a 
guarantee fund. The Lord Chancellor's Land Bill makes the 
Consolidated Fund supply the requisite guarantee, but requires 
no payment from the landowner as the consideration of ob- 
taining this benefit, thus taxing the general public to secure 
landowners’ titles—a very questionable proceeding. Assuming, 
however, that the guarantee fund is provided, a difficulty still 
remains, inasmuch as the fourth speciality in the nature of 
stock—namely, that every pound is like every other pound— 
does not exist in the case of land. In using the guarantee fund 
it becomes necessary to decide which of two persons—namely, 
the real owner or the purchaser from the fictitious owner—is to 
have the one particular piece of land in dispute and which the 
money compensation. a purchaser is to be liable to receive 
merely money compensation and to give up the land to the real 
owner, will he not think it worth while, as he does at present, 
to incur the expense of an investigation of title? Accordingly, 
the Commissioners proposed to make the purchaser’s title abso- 
lute, and compensate the real but ousted owner; and the Lord 
Chancellor now adopts this proposal. 

It oupere to me that the purchaser’s position will thus be 
but little improved. No sooner has he gained a title against 
all prior owners than the law which excludes them may come 
re aid. egg against himself. In proportion as he has secured 

i on the one side from an enemy whom generally it is 
possible to discover, he has exposed himself on the other side 





. toone whois non-existent and by no possibility to be ascer- 


tained; he has defeated a title existing yesterday at the cost of 
laying himself open to be ejected by some unforeseen act to be 
done to-morrow. In fact, it cannot be too constantly kept in 
mind that every step towards securing a purchaser's title is 
also a step towards weakening an owner's title, including the 
title of the very purchaser who has just completed his pur- 
chase. Had the scheme of Sir Hugh Cairns gone as far as it is 
probable the public in general supposed, but which I believe 
was never intended—namely, to constitute the register such 
absolute evidence of proprietorship that a bond fide purchaser 
once entered as owner would gain an absolute title against all 
the world, the risk to a landowner from fraudulent transfers 
would not have been small. We are not without the means of 
roughly estimating this risk. Thus, in the report made in 
1832 by the Committee of Sectecy on the Charter 
(appendix No. 63) it will be found that in the ten years 


ending 
1831 the losses of the Bank of England by fraudulent transfers | 


of stock were as follows:— 
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iT ee) 
1823. . ‘ nil, 
1824" . ° . - 360,214 
1825 . ° ° ° 972 
1826 . . ‘ . 10,996 
1827 . . ° - 41,612 
re 
1829 é e ° . 700 
ee ee 
1831 ° . . - 1,891 

10 ) 402,204 
Average ° . £40,200 


Thus there was a loss in every individual year except one, 
out of this period of ten years. 

Excluding the year of Fauntleroy’s forgeries, which may be 
considered exceptional, the total loss in nine years was £42,000, 
giving an average annual loss of £4,666 per annum. We 
may fairly suppose that this annual loss was incurred by, on 
the average, not less than two individual cases of forgery per 
annum. Now in McCullagh’s statistical account of the British 
Empire; published in 1854, I find that the number of stock- 
holders in the year 1833 was, in round numbers, 279,000, and 
in Mr. Pyne’s evidence, p. 344, of the Commissioners’ report 
the number of landed properties assessed to the land tax in the 
year 1798, is said to be something over 1,450,000. This wemay 
take to be about the number of persons who would appear on a 
land register as landowners. There must, no doubt, be cases of 
several properties having but one owner; but these would be fully 
compensated by the existence of mortgages, tenancies in com- 
mon, and leases, causing one property to have several registered 
owners. Thus, the number of landowners on the may 
be taken to be 1,450,000, which would be five times the number 
of stockholders in 1883; and if, in the period of ten years before 
referred to, the number of stockholders had been equal to the 
number of landowners we should thus have had an average of 
ten instead of two forgeries per annum; but then the fraudulent 
transfers of stock arise only from one cause—namely, persona- 
tion of the registered owner; in the case of land they may arise 
from this cause, and alsofrom some registered owner professing to 
transfer land not his own, This latter would be the kind of fraud 
most easily perpetrated, and would occur at least as often as fraud 
by personation. If, then, in the ten years before referred to 
land had been transferable like stock, we might have 
twice ten, making in all twenty fraudulent transfers of land 
per annum. Now it appears, from the miscellaneous statistics 
of the United Kingdom for 1861, that in the year 1860, when 
there were only, in round numbers, 268,000 stockholders, the 
amount of stock transferred during the year in round 
numbers, £196,280,000, being less than a quarter of the whole 
national debt. As land would not be transferred so often as 
stock, we shall therefore be within the mark in saying that 
every landowner in England either mortgages or sells some of 
his land as often as a stockholder would transfer some of his 
stock—that is, once in every four years; and consequently the 
proportion of fraudulent to good transfers in the year id be 
in the proportion of at the least twenty to one-fourth of the 
whole number of landowners on the Register, that is twenty to 
360,000, or about 60 to one million ; and g this re- 
sult with the statement of the Lord Chancellor before referred 
to, that at present bad titles in purchasers are to good titles as 
a dozen to a million, we arrive at this result, namely, that if the 
transfer of land had, in the ten years before referred to, stood on 
the same footing as the transfer of stock, sizty old titles would 
have been destroyed in order to secure twelve new titles, 

I do not pretent to say that these figures are anything more 
than a very rough approximation to the truth; but I do not 
think that they give an exaggerated idea of the frauds to be 
expected. The crime of forgery has no doubt enormously de- 
creased. Still I am given to understand that the Bank incurs 
more or less loss from fraudulent transfers in every year, and it 
is to be observed that the Bank has very much greater means of 
preventing fraud than any body of land regist-ars could have. 
Through payment of the dividends the Bank comes in contact 
twice every year with every stockholder, either personally or 

his attorney. ‘The title of an individual to his stock is 
thus constantly verified and put on record. This would not: 
happen as to land, Moreover, the dealings with land of 
various kinds, by mortgage, sale, and lease, while the dealings 
with stock are only of one sort, a choice is given, which renders 
a fraudulent transter of land the more easy. 





* The year of Fauntieroy’s forgeries. 
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These considerations must lead us to the conclusion that if 
the register was permitted to be conclusive evidence of pro- 
prietorship, no landowner could sleep comfortably. He night 
find some morning, that either by fraud or negligence, which 
it was not in his power to prevent, a slice or even the whole 
of his land had been registered in the name of somebody else, 
and was entirely lost to him. Yet if the register is not to be 
absolute evidence of proprietorship, it is clear that some in- 
vestigation of title would still be necessary. ‘There is no third 
course: if you make the register absolute evidence you en- 
danger existing titles; if you do not make the register abso- 
lute evidence you continue the necessity for some investigation 
of past transactions. 


SPECIALITIES IN THE TITLE TO STOCK WHICH ARE APPLI- 
CABLE To LAND. 


But though in dealing with land the nature of the subject 
matter is such that, as I have endeavoured to show, we cannot 
provide properly for the safety of each existing owner, without 
throwing on each intending purchaser the onus of seeing that 
his vendor has title to the land proposed to be sold, yet our 
efforts may be directed to simplifying that title; and this brings 
me to the consideration of the two specialities in the constitu- 
ha of the title to stock which are not wholly inapplicable to 
and, 
The first of these, which absolves the Bank from noticing 
any person besides the owner named in its own books, may be 
wholly applied to land, though in a different form. The prin- 
ciple, as applied to land, would not be new. It is at present 
ncted upon every day where property is settled by way of 
trust for sale, or is settled in strict settlement, subject to a 
power of sale in trustees, or is mortgaged with a power of sale 
in the mortgagee, For all the purposes of sale the trustees or 
mortgagees are in ‘the position of absolute owners. The 
rights of the beneficiaries are to the proceeds of the sale only. 
There is no reason why this principle should not be extended, 
and why every person in whom an estate, whether legal or 
equitable, is vested as trustee or mortgagee or in any other 
character. should not be deemed to have an absolute power of 
disposition not merely for the purpose of sale, but for all pur- 
poses, and as against all perscns with respect to whom his 
estate is paramount. That there may be at one time, and of 
the same land, several persons with this absolute power of dis- 
position is no objection. There would be no clashing of 
interests, as may be seen at present in the case of several 
successive mortgagees, each having a power of sale. 

The second speciality above stated—namely, that which 
permits only the absolute ownership to appear on the Bank 
books—can‘also be applied to land, not wholly, but with certain 
modifications. At present, a purchaser of land is hampered by 
haviug to obtain evidence of such matters as the determination 
or failure of isssue entitled under entails, the deaths of persons 
having estates for life, or the number or absence of children to 
whom certain estates are given. There is no reason why, 
without abedlutely taking away the power to make such gifts, 
they should not in the case of land, asin the case of stock, be 
withdrawn from the consideration of purchasers. It seems, 
however, absolutely necessary that there should in the case of 
land be some kind of ownership besides that of the purely 
beneficial proprietor. Land, unlike stock, is the subject of 
occupation, as distinct from ownership. This occupation is for 
the most part under leases for years, which for this purpose 
might be left still in operation, and if left in operation for one 
purpose, they might for the present be left in operation for all 
purposes, till experience should teach us how to limit their 
creation still further. On the other hand, there is no absolute 
necessity that the evidence of title to land should take the 
form of a register. In the case of stock, which is divisible into 
sums of any amount, and is not transferable by mere delivery 
of a document such as an Exchequer Bill, the Government, who 
are debtors, must almost of necessity keep some record of the 
names of their creditors and of the sums due, if only for the 
purpose of knowing to whom to pay dividends, and this 
record being kept for one purpose, may usefully and properly 
be made to answer other purposes. In the case of land it is 
only necessary that the owner of to-day should be able to 
produce evidence that he has duly succeeded to the rights of 
owners intimes past. This evidence may consist either solely 
of an entry in a public register; or, secondly, of one or more 
written documents in the possession of the proprietor for the 
time being; or, thirdly, of a compound of both. I have en- 
deavoured to show why an entry in a public register without 
more, will not produce the same advantage in the case of land 
that is experienced in the case of stock; to couple that entry 





with a written document is to establish a register in the nature 
of a register of assurances, which is now universally con- 
demned as causing needless expense by increasing the quantity 
of evidence; and I should therefore propose to adhere to the 
existing practice of showing title by written documents only. 

Theconsideration, then, of the two specialities in the title 
to stock which alone are in any degree applicable to land, lead 
to the conclusion that the evidence of title to land may be 
reduced to a series of documents operating as transfers of the 
entirety of two kinds of interests—the interest for ever, and the 
interest for a term of years absolute. Beyond this, the nature 
of the subject matter does not permit us to go, and even conve- 
nience forbids that we should go so far. We must somehow 
preserve the means of creating all interests which can now be 
created. 


Proposep PLAN FoR SimpLiryine TiTLE TO LAND. 


My proposition then is this—that after a certain date no per- 
son entitled to the legal fee simple should be allowed to make 
any disposition thereof except to the extent of the whole fee, 
or for a term of years absolute. I mear, besides estates for 
life and estates tail, especially to exclude dispositions for terms 
determinable on lives, and dispositions by way of executory 
devise, or shifting use, and also all executory bequests of terms 
of years. Bequests of terms of years would thus be put on 
the same footing as assignments inter vivos, under which a term 
cannot even now be made (except as to tke equitable interest) 
to shift on a future event. I do not suggest in the first instance 
that underleases and sub-demises should be prohibited, though 
after a time experience might show that these could be safely 
restricted to some extent. Terms of years absolute will never 
exist to any great extent without an adequate object, such as 
arises in the case of building ground; and the Satisfied Terms 
Act prevents their remaining in existence when they have 
ceased to be necessary. Moreover, terms for years absolute are 
not so troublesome to the purchaser as estates for life and 
estates tail. They expire on a fixed day, which can be at once 
acertained from the deed of demise. On the other hand the 
expiration or failure of an estate for life or an estate tail has 
to be determinsd by evidence, often of a doubtful kind. The 
object I have in view is, that a purchaser should never have 
to resort to any other evidence than a written document of 
title, except where a fee or a term determines under a power 
of re-entry. This exception would, I think, create no diffi- 
culty, It would be necessary, as we must provide for deter- 
mining leases on non-payment of rent or breach of covenant, 
and in some parts of England it is customary to make grants 
in fee determinable in like manner by re-entry for condition 
broken, and our existing law as to mortgages has its origin in 
such grants. 

It would be necessary, also, that mines and easements, and 
perhaps rent charges, should be allowed to be granted sepa- 
rately from the land, but still only for an estate in fee or for 
years absolute, which would answer all practical purposes. 

It will be observed that my proposition only extends to pre- 
vent the cutting up of the /egal fee into estates for life and 
estates tail. Those estates would, therefore, still remain 
capable of being created by way of trust. 

The amount of existing law, and that of the most per- 
plexing kind, which would thus be rendered obsolete, would be 
immense, including by far the greater ion of Fearne’s 
Treatise on Contingent Remainders, nearly the whole of the 
law of uses, and many questions on powers; vesting orders by 
the Court of Chancery would rarely be required, and inroads 
would be made on other branches of thelaw. There would, no 
doubt, be difficulty in dealing with dispositions by will. 
remedy for this is the plan so often p namely, to con- 
stitute a real representative for land, with all the same powers 
as the executor now has in the case of leaseholds; but care 
should be taken that no new principles were introduced by 
giving the real representative any but those well-understood 
powers which now attach to the office of personal representa- 
tive. 

By adopting, then, these three proposals—namely, 

First.—That the legal fee should not be cut up into lesser 
estates of freehold, or into estates for years determinable on 
lives; 

Secondly.—That, as regards a bond-fide purchaser, every 
person should be deemed to have an absolute power of dispo- 
sition over every estate, legal or equitable, vested in him; 

Thirdly.—That a real representative be constituted ; 
abstracts of title would very soon be reduced to a series of short 
deeds of conveyance of a fee, or of a term, from one person to 
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another, which would rarely contain recitals, and on which 
questions of construction could scarcely ever arise. 

I shall presently give instances of the working of this 
system. 


As To THE Docrrine or NOTICE. 


It will have been observed that in proposing to annex to all 
estates an absolute power of disposition, I have been careful to 
confine myself to the case of « disposition in favour of a bond 
Jide purchaser. In this respect I adhere to existing principles. 
If a trustee should now sell and transfer stock to a purchaser, 
who knows that the sale is improper and contrary to the duty 
of the trustee, that purchaser, though he becomes legal owner, 
gains no title in equity to the stock, but would be held a trus- 
tee of it. Though it might be of advantage to abolish construc- 
tive notice, yet it seems going a long way to say that a party 
knowingly assisting in a wrong act should thereby gain a title. 
But the Lord Chancellor's Bill does go to this length. The 
1O1st section provides that a purchaser for value shall be un- 
affected, not merely by an unregistered document, but by an 
unregistered “fact.” It is true that section 125 makes a frau- 
dulent act void, except as against a purchaser without notice. 
But as every purchaser is by section 101 a purchaser without 
notice of what does not appear on the register, section 125 must 
be construed to apply solely to notice of what does appear on 
the register. 

The plan which I propose would not necessarily require any 
such alteration of the law of notice as that proposed by the 
Lord Chancellor. Every estate in fee would merely carry with 
it an implied power of disposition, and there would be no more 
difficulty in the exercise of such an implied power than there 
is at present of an express power; the purchaser would have a 
right to assume, unless he knew to the contrary, that the 
power was about to be exercised bond fide. 

I now proceed to answer some of the more obvious objections 
to the proposals I have made, and to show by example how 
such proposals would work in practice. 


Mopr or Maxine a Srrict SETTLEMENT—LEGAL ESTATE 
NEED NOT BE IN TRUSTEES. 


It will be said that as the legal estate is not allowed to be 
parcelled out into estates for life and estates tail, it will be 
necessary in every settlement to vest the fee in trustees, and 
create these estates by way of trust, and that no landowner will 
like to be thus hampered by the necessity of obtaining the 
concurrence of his trustees in leases and other arrangements. 
This amounts to saying that the landowner is not willing to 
buy simplicity of title if he has to pay a price for it. That 
price, however, would be very small. At present leaseholds 
and copyholds, when put in strict settlement along with free- 
holds, are usually vested in trustees, the beneficial owners 
having merely an equitable interest. This is never looked 
upon as a great inconvenience. Moreover, the fee simple of 
many sett] estates is in mortgage, yet the beneficial owner, 
except in very special cases, as for instance building ground, 
deals with the estate as if no mortgage existed. However, 
assuming that the necessity of vesting the legal estate 
im trustees is a substantial cause of objection, a remedy is 
easily found, always remembering that a reduction in the 
price paid involves a corresponding reduction in’ the benefit 
bought. The necessity for a trustee arises solely where 
the ownership is limited, as where the estate is settled on 
a life-tenant, and after his death on his children. In 

cases a power of leasing for limited periods and 
sundry other powers are given to the life-tenant, and a 
power of sale and exchange to trustees, with his consent; the 
intervention of a trustee being required to prevent any disposi- 
tion of the land otherwise than in accordance with the settlement. 
This may be provided for by permitting every conveyance in 
fee to be made subject to a condition, that every disposition by 
the grantee thereunder during his life, except leases of a 
specified kind, should be void if made without the consent of 
specified persons; but to keep the title simple these specified 
persons should be persons in esse or their substitutes, who 
would be the trustees of the settlement. The life-tenant 
would be the grantee. The estate would be conveyed in fee 
to the life-tenant, subject to the condition that any alienation 
by him other than a lease of the specified kind should be void 
if made without consent of the persons named or their sub- 
stitutes—that is, the trustees. This condition would effectually 
protect the remainderman. By a separate deed the life-tenant 
would declare that he, his real representatives amd assigns, 
should stand seised of the land in trust for himself for life, 
with the proper remainders over. On the death of the life- 





tenant the land would pass to his real representative; 
and as I propose that for the sake of simplicity of title, the 
condition against alienation without consent should only remain 
in force during the life of the life-tenant who is the grantee of 
the fee, the real representative of that grantee or life-tenant 
would have a complete power of disposition; but still such re- 
presentative would be bound, at his own peril, to make a 
proper disposition, just as the executor of a surviving trustee 
is now bound, at his peril, to make a proper transfer of the 
stock of his testator held in trust. If the next beneficial 
owner were a tenant in tail, the real representative would re- 
fuse to convey till the estate tail was barred and converted 
into a fee. If the next beneficial owner were a life-tenant, the 
real representative would convey to him, subject to the like 
condition as before—namely, that any disposition by such 
second life-tenant should be void, if made without consent of 
specified persons, being the trustees of the settlement. The 
onus would, of course, be thrown on the real representative of 
the first grantee and life-tenant of seeing that the persons 
named to consent were the duly appointed trustees of the 
settlement. ‘This onus is, at present, thrown on all trustees of 
stock, where they transfer to other trustees, and not to the 
beneficial ownep. 

The result of the foregoing machinery would be that a life- 
tenant under a strict settlement, instead of having, as at 
present, an estate commensurate with his life, would have the 
legal fee, but could not dispose of it, except with the consent 
of his trustees. But he and they together could dispose of it; 
and then all the limitations of the beneficial ownership would 
thenceforth cease to affect the land, just as at present happens 
when trustees sell under a power, but with this additional ad- 
vantage, that not only in the case of a sale during the subsis- 
tence of the settlement, but in all other cases, the limitations 
of the beneficial ownership would be kept off the title, and in 
no case could a purchaser at any time have to see that the 
estates for life had determined, or the estates tail failed or been 
barred 


How New TRUSTEES WOULD BE APPOINTED. 


The appointment of substitutes to cqnsent to a disposition 
by the life-tenant and grantee of the fee would be most con- 
veniently made by a Judge at chambers, who would first have 
to be satisfied that they had been duly appointed trustees of 
the settlement, for which purpose the production to him of the 
deed of appointment, with evidence of the death of the pre- 
vious trustee, when the vacancy was caused by death, would 
be quite sufficient. The form of substitution might be by a 
memorandum indorsed on the grant of the fee to the life-tenant 
and signed by the judge, stating simply that A. B. had been 
substituted for the within-mentioned X. Y. by order dated and 
filed on a day named, and a purchaser should be absolved from 
looking beyond this memorandum. Of course the settlor 
himself might be allowed to name substitutes, but this would 
materially detract from the simplicity of title; for it is clear 
that the settlor ought not to be empowered of his own will to 
displace an existing trustee; and if we do not give him this 
power, then we immediately throw on the purchaser the onus 
of seeing that a former trustee has duly ceased to be such. In 
case of the death, for instance, of a trustee, we oblige the pur- 
chaser to obtain evidence of that fact. Still, if resort to a 
Court is objected to, concession to the objection is not fatal to 
my scheme, but only renders it less effective. The several 
portions of the scheme are totally independent of each other. 

It is true there would still remain the objection that a tenant 
for life could not make a legal mortgage of his life estate, since 
he could not grant an estate for life or for years determinable 
on his life, and without consent of his trustees could create no 
estate for years absolute except a lease of the permitted kind. 
But he could mortgage his life estate in equity and deposit the 
title deeds of the fee, which would answer all practical pur- 
poses. I consider this objection, therefore, scarcely worth 
notice; but still it might, if desired, be met by providing that 
the mortgagee of the equitable life estate, and his assigns 
should, under a power of attorney from the mortgagor (which 
might be contained in the mortgage deed), have the right to 
recover at law all rents which the mortgagor himself could 
have recovered, and also the right to enter into possession, but 
these rights to exist only so long as the mortgagee and attorney 
had possession of the last preceding deed of conveyance of the 
fee to the mo’ r. The object of requiring that deed to be 
in the attorney’s possession is, that a purchaser getting posses 
sion of all the title deeds, including that last deed, would be 
certain that he was unaffected by any existing and undis- 
closed power of attorney. The power, when disannexed from the 
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last preceding conveyance, would be harmless ; thus no compli- 
cation of the purchaser’s title would result from the mortgage. 


Errect ON MortcaceEs In FEE. 


I am not aware that as regards mortgage transactions affect- 
ting the whole fee the plan I propose is open to any objections. 
All such mortgages would stand on precisely the same footing 
as at present. The first mortgagee would have the legal fee, 
and the subsequent mortgagees and mortgagor would be no 
worse or better off than at present. A sale by the first mort- 
gugee would clear off from the subsequent title the second and 
all other mortgages as happens now, where the first mortgagee 
sells under his power. So a sale by a second mortgagee would, 
as at present, clear off from the title the third and all subse- 
quent mortgages, but there would be this further advantage, 
that at present the mortgage under which the sale is made, 
and all prior mortgages, remain on the title, while, under the 
proposed scheme, no mortgage except the first could ever ulti- 
mately remain on the title; for the purchaser from the second 
mortgagee would, on redeeming the first mortgage, come in 
under the paramount title conferred by the absolute power of 
disposition annexed to the estate of that first mortgagee, and 
for the purpose of showing title, no subsequent resort need be 
had to the second mortgage under which the beneficial owner- 
ship was first derived. 


CERTAIN OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. 


Again, it will probably be objected that merely to absolve 
the purchaser from ascertaining any more than that his vendor 
has a fee, is only to transfer to that vendor the onus of in- 
vestigating the title which remains inthe back ground. This 
objection does not take in the whole case. The title in the 
back ground must always at present be investigated on behalf 
of the vendor, with a view to the preparation of the conditions 
of sale, and the distribution of the purchase-money. Under 
the proposed scheme the vendor would only make the same 
investigation, so that no new expense would be thrown upon 
him, while the re-investigation by the purchaser in some cases 
of a portion of the same title, and in other cases of the 
whole of the same title, and all future similar investigations 
by subsequent purchasers, would be saved. And it must be 
remembered that it is the investigation by the purchaser that 
involves the greatest expense. A trustee is in nearly all cases 
a friend or relation, and cognisant of the facts, and only re- 
quires that the law be applied to those facts in order to enable 
him to act safely; but a purchaser is a stranger, and requires 
evidence of the facts themselves. 

It may be objected, also, that the amount of law to be swept 
away is small—that the principles discussed in Mr. Fearne’s 
book and the law of uses are well settled and create no diffi- 
culty. But principles, however well established, still give rise 
to dispute as to their application. No principle can be con- 
sidered as better established than that known as “ the rule in 
Sheiley’s case;” yet in Coape v. Arnold, 4 De G, M. & G. 589, 
its application was disputed. Instances occur in which the 
mere circumstance whether the legal estate is given direct to 
the beneficiaries, or through the medium of a trustee, or is in 
mortgage, may totally alter the complexion of the gift (I may 
refer to Jones v. Hancock, 4 Dow. 145, and Festing y. Allen, 12 
M. & W. 279); and the rights of a purchaser may depend on 
the pure point of form whether he takes his conveyance under 
& power operating through the Statute of Uses, or a power ex- 

ised in connection with an estate in a trustee. (See Cock- 
erell v. Cholmely, 1 Clark & Fin.60. That particular case has 
been remedied by statute, but the principle is still applicable in 
other cases.) ese are the points in which our law is really 
deserving of reproach. 


Summary oF REASONS IN Favour oF Proposep Pray. 


Finally, I donot say that the scheme which I suggest is free 
from difficulties. What amendment of the law is? But I 
think it deserves consideration on the following grounds :— 

1, That it would abolish a great mass of law. 

2. That no new court, or species of proprietorship or prin- 
ciple, would be iutroduced, while all existing modes of devolu- 
tion of the beneficial interest in land would be retained. 

3. That the danger would be avoided which must necessarily 
result from making security of title depend, not on the vigi- 
lance or care of the purchaser or proprietor, but upon Govern- 
ment officials, not particularly well paid considering their re- 
sponsibility. 

4. That the scheme is capable of an indefinite amount of 
modification tending in any desired direction, and once intro- 
duced may be afterwards added to and improved, from time to 





time, as experience may show to be necessary, and in particular 
admits of the establishment of any system of caveats or inhi- 
bitions, should any such system be thought necessary for the 
protection of all persons interested. 

5. The whole scheme might be comprised in a bill less than 
one half of the length of the shortest of the six Land Bills now 
before the House of Lords. 


* CONCLUSION. 


I have purposely avoided the question as to how existing 
titles are to be cleared. The plan I have proposed would pro» 
bably render the majority of titles quite simple in t five 
years. In the meantime, they would be f this 
is not considered sufficient, the only altern seems to be 
the establishment of a Court similar to the Irish Encumbered 
Estates Court. Raise miei 

The general public no doubt wish for a gran e- 
hensive scheme, abolishing what they consider the pare mk 
of the existing real property law. Even supposing (what I am 
not prepared to admit) that these enormities are great, it still 
requires consideration whether the unknown evils of any sub- 
stituted system may not grow to be more intolerable than the 
known evils of the existing system. In political matters ex- 
perience has shown that this is generally the result of newly 
established systems. Those institutions on which we pride 
ourselves have been brought to their present efficient state by 
time and amendments, and are not the result of overthrow and 
reconstruction. Why should we cease to follow a tried ‘and 
safe course of action, when we come to deal with real property 
law. 


we 
~~<-- 
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LAW LECTURES AT THE INCORPORATED LAW 
SOCIETY, 1861-62, 


Mr. Wint1am Murray, on Common Law and Mercantile 
Law, Monday, March 17. 


The Lectures will be resumed in November next. 
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Public Companies. 





BILLS IN PARLIAMENT 
For THE ForMATION oF New Lines or RaILway IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 
The following bills have been read a third time in the House 
of Commons :— 
BRISTOL AND EXETER. 
CHARD AND TAUNTON. 
LLANIDLOEs AND NEWTowN. 
OsWESTRY AND NEWTOWN. 
SHREWSBURY AND WELUHPOOL, 





MEETING. 
CALEDONIAN RaILwayY. : 
At the half-yearly meeting of this company, held on the 7th 
inst., a dividend of £5 10s. per cent. on the ordinary stock was 
declared for the past half-year. 


a ee - 


Avmission of Attorneps. 


Queen's Bench, 
NOTICES OF ADMISSION, 
Easter Term, 1862. 
[The clerks’ names appear in small capitals and the attorneys to whom 
articled or assigned follow in ordinary type.] 


Apams, Georar.—E. Hodgkinson, 17, Little Tower-street. 

Apamson, Horatio ALrrep.—C. A. Adamson, North Shields. 

ANDERSON, CHARLES Henry.—S. Steward, 49, Lineoln’s-inn- 
fields. 

Barus, Witt1am.—T. Southall, Worcester. 

Be.t, Witt1am Henry.—M. 8. Stephens, Chatham. 

Bennett, SamveL Nevirr.—G. Rawson, Nottingham; R. N. 
Bennett, 2, New-square, Lincoln’s-inn. 

Bianp, Tuomas.—H. Atkinson, Manchester. 

BosaNQuet, WaLTER Henry.—B. J. L. Frere, 6, New-squate, 
Lincoln’s-inn. 
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Boutt, Francis Cecit.—W. Radcliffe, Liverpool; T. Avison, 
Liverpool. 

Bropie, Francis.—J. Leman, 51, Lincoln’s-inn-fields; W. 
Leman, 51, Lincoln’s-inn: fields. 

Bruty, WiLt1aM Joun.—W. W. Dniffield, Chelmsford. 

Bucxstor, GEorceE Goopwiy.—H. W. Birch, 68, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields. 

Bourton, ALFRED Barranp.—F. Burton, Lincoln; G. D. 
Warner, Tonbridge. 

Carr, Davin Ricnarpsoy.—J. M. Teesdale, 33, Fenchurch- 
strect, 

CrouGH, Joseru.—S. L, Booth, Leeds. 

Cottey, Witt1am Grorcze.—W. O. J. Tucker, 28, St. 
Swithin’s-lane; P. G. Greville, 28, St. Swithin’s lane. 

Croomg, Frepertck Henry.—T. ©. Croome, Cainscross, 
near Stroud; T. M. Croome, Cainscross, near Stroud. 

Davies, SamuEL Ricuarp.—J. Cooke, Ross, Hereford. 

Domvit.z, Peter WiLLiuAMson.—T. B. Dumville, Tarporley; 
W. H. Mitchell, Tarporley; W. Walker, jun., & John 
Walker, Spilsby. 

ENGLEFIELD, WitL1AM Tuomas.—H. D., Pritchard, 18 Great 
Knight Rider-street. 

Fearon, Francis.—J. M. Clabon, 21 Great George-street, 
Westminster. 

Fiorp, Ropert Aaron.—C. S. Floyd, Huddersfield; N. 
Learoyd, Huddersfield; W. Janeway, 38 Bedford-row. 

Foweg.t, FRrep., jun.—F. Fowell, sen., Blo’-Norton. 

Francis, Epwarp Cupitr, B,A.—C. Fiddey, 3 Harcourt- 
buildings, Inner Temple. 

Goopwin, Joun.—A. Rogers, 33 Old Jewry; T. Southgate, 
7 King’s Bench Walk. 


‘Harmes, Joun Buckey.—A. Haymes, Leamington Priors. 


HeritaGe, Lewis.—C. T. Jenkinson, 7 Clement’s-lane. 

Howes, Rosert PLumprre.—H. Hansell, Norwich. 

Jackson, Grorcr Rozert.—J. Cole, 36 Essex-street. 

James, Evans Luxmoore.—C. E. Palmer, Barnstaple; J. W. 
Bell, Gillingham, Dorset. 

Jameson, Richarp.—E, R. Anderson, York. 

Jones, Francis Aucustus.—J. H. Jones, 8 Hart-street, 
Bloomsbury-square. 

Jones, WiLtIAM.—W. Hughes, Conway. 

Kitiey, Wittiam AnprEew.—T, R. Clarke, 110 Fenchurch- 
street; J. Taylor, 110 Fenchurch-street. 

Kine, Henry Herpert Meape.—L. O. Bigg, Bristol. 

Knicut, James Henry.—R. Underwood, Bristol. 

_ CHARLES THomas.—F. W. Smith, 63, Lincoln’s-inn- 

Ss. 

Lucas, James.—J. H. Todd, Winchester. 

MAcDoNALD, JAMES WILLIAM.—W. S. P. Hughes, Worcester; 
R. Gamlen, 3 Gray’s-inn-square. 

M*Ketviz, Joun.—C, Hodgkin, Whitehaven. 

MARTINDALE, Henry Franx.—F. Grain, Cambridge. 

Mrpptemiss, Ropert.—G. Gale, Hull. 

Norta, W1LL1aM, jun.—W. North, Leeds. 

— AtrreD.—J. W. S. Collinson, Doncaster and Ep- 
worth. 

Pearce, Joun.—R. Smith, 298 High Holborn. 

Pearp, Joun Davis.—G. Peard, Barnstaple; W. Dunn, 
Frome. 

Pease, Witt1Am.—C. Childs, Liskeard. 

Puitiies, Joun.—J. R, Powell, Haverfordwest. 

Preist, Jouxn.—C. H. Charlton, 141, Fenchurch-st, and 4, 
Garden-court; H. D. Poole, 9 New-square, Lincoln’s-inn. 

RICHARDSON, WILLIAM.—R. Richardson, Oundle. 

Roserts, Ricuarp MicHart.—Hodge, Hockin, and Marrack, 
Truro. 

Saison, Danie, Henry.—W. Shilson, Saint Austell. 

SmirH, Horace Metvitte.—Holroyde & Cronhelm, Halifax. 

Smirn, Joun.— S. A. Notcutt, Ipswich. 

Smirn, Lego Detves Broventon.—H. Smith, Richmond; 
C. J. H, Fletcher, 31, Abingdon-street. 

Spicer, Georce Joun.—J. T. Luscombe, 38, Cannon-street ; 
J. Turnley, 38, Cannon-street. 

Stanton, CorNELIUs Harrison.—P. H. Stanton, Newcastle- 
upop-Tyne. 

Taytor, Henry Marstanp.—S. Taylor, Manchester; F, 
Thomas, Manchester; G. F. Wharton, Manchester. 

TopruaM, CuRistorHER ReuBen.—J. Hostage, Chester. 

Vixcent, Jacos, jun.—J. Layton, 8, Ely-place. 

Wacker, Freprric.—W. Foster, Halifax. 

Warp, Ricnarp.—R. Marriott, Stowmarket. 

Waatter, Tuomas.—G. L, Whatley, Mitchel Dean. 

Wicxuam, Witt1am Henry.—E. Dalton, Saville Place. 

Winn, GEorGE, jun,—J. C. Sowerby, Stokesley. 


Woop, Humpurey.—H. Wickham, Strood. 
Woopnams, Danie, Tuomas.-—J. J. Blake, 39, King Wil- 
liam-street. 


Pursvant TO JuDGEs’ ORDERS. 


Anrcuer, Wi1tt1am Rospson.—C. H. Chamberlin, Great Yar- 
mouth, 

BopiL1, Joseru.—H. Southall, Birmingham. 

Homes, Witt1amM.—J. Mason, Bilston. 

Krrsy, Cares, jun.—C. Kirby, Knaresborough. 

Lonatey, Frepertck Henry.—D. W. Wire, 9, St. Swithin’s- 
lane. 

Marksy, Epwarp Gittam.—J. H. Lloyd, 4, Bloomsbury- 
square; W. Gresham, 24, Basinghall-street. 

PINNELL, CLEMENT.—G. Ridge, Cheltenham; C. 8. Smyth, 
Manchester. 

Piper, JAMES Peter.—O. Hyde, Cambridge. 

Sepewick, GrorGE ALFRED.—J. F. Elmslie, 10, Lombard- 
street. 

Simpson, Epwarp Paterave.—G. A. Partridge, Bury St. 





Edmunds. 
- Topp, CHartEs James.—C. S. Topp, Kingston-upon- Hull. 
: APPLICATION FOR RE-ADMISSION. 
| Last day of Easter Term, 1862, 
CHANDLER, BENJAMIN SHERBORNE. 





| ee 


! 
Births and Beaths. 
BIRTHS. 


BONNER—On March 9, at Spalding, the wife of Charles F. Bonner, Esq., 
of a son. 
GORDON—On March 4, the wife of E. W. Gordon, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 
of a son. 
KING—On March 7, at Basingstoke, the wife of Richard Henry King, Esq., 
Solicitor, of a sen. 
DEATHS, 


BELL—On March 4, at Dublin, Thomas Beil, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 
a 7 


ged 74. 

DUFFIELD—On March 6, at Chelmsford, Frederick Albert, infant son of 
W. W. Duffield, Esq , Solicitor, aged three months. 

LLOYD—On March 4, at Ventnor, Isle of Wight, Kusebius Arthur Lloyd, 
Esq., F.R.C.S., late of 14, Bedford-row, aged 68. 

REED—On March 4, Jane Taylor, wife of Theophilus Haythorne Reed, 
Esq., Solicitor. 

SPINKS—On March 11, William Frederick Spinks, Esq., of 39, Great 
James-street, Bedford-row, Solicitor, in the 51st year of his age. 

TALFOURD—On March 9, at Mentone, France, Francis, son of the late 
Hon Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd, D.C.L., in the 35th year of his age. 


—>—— 5 
London Gazettes. 
Professional Partnership Dissolved. 


TorspaY, Mar. 11, 1862. 


Kennaway, Mark, & William Buckingham, Exeter, Attorneys and Solici- 
tors. By mutual consent. Dec, 25. 


GMindings-up of Joint Stock Compantes. 
UNtimiTep In CHANCERY. 
Fripay, March 7, 1862. 

Irish West Coast Railway Company.—Vice-Chancellor Kindersley will, 
on March 20 at 12, appuint an Official Manager of this Company, in the 
place of George Berkeley Belcher deceased. 

Solvency Mutual Guarantee Company.—Vice-Chancellor Wood has pe- 
remptorily ordered a call on all contributories as to policy holders, of 20 
per cent. on the amount mentioned in their policies, and as to Directors 
20 per cent. on the sum of thirty pounds, being the lowest gross. annual 
amount for which any policy of the Company has been issued. Each 
call to be paid on or before March 24, to George Harvey Jay, Official 
Manager, 3, Moorgate-street, London. 

Tretoil and Messer Mining Company.—Petition for winding-up, 

March 6, will be heard before Vice-Chancellor Wood, on March 15, 
Vallance & Vallance, 20, Essex-street, Strand, Solicitors for Petitioners. 
TuespayY, March 11, 1862. 

London and Penzance Se tine Company.—Vice-Chancellor Wood will, 
on March 28, at 12, eel to make a call on all contributories of the 
Company, mentioned in Class No. 1, Schedule A, for 10s per share. 

North Wheal Exmouth Mining Company.—The Master of the Rolls has 
appointed Frederick Whinney, of the firm of Harding, Pullein, Whinney, 
& Gibbons, 3, Bank-buildings, London, and 5, Serle-street, Lincoln’s- 
inn, Accountants, to be the Official Manager of this Company. 


Creditors under 22 & 23 Vict. cap. 35. 
Last Day of Claim. 
Fatvay, March 7, 1862. 


Boalton, James Souter, Edgbaston, Warwickshire, Gent. March 31. 
Sols Griffiths & Bloxham, Birmingham. 

Chadwick, Mary, Salford, Widow. May 21. Sol Bennett, Manchester. 

Dockray, Benjamin, ge yo Lancaster, Esq. May 20. Sols Hayes, 
Twisden, Parker, & Co., 60 Russell-sq. 

Keirle, Matthew, Summer Hill, Birmingham, Gent, March 31. Sols 
Griffiths & Bloxham, Birmingham. 
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Littleton, Joseph, Kenilworth, Gent. March 8. Sol Hicks, Kenilworth. 
Merriman, Richard, Sheepshead, Leicestershire, Butcher and Farmer. 
me... 10. Sols H. & W. H. Toone, Loughborough. 
kingtom, Thomas, Cheltenham, Esq. April 30. Sols Williams & 
‘ie Cheltenham. 
Player, Frances, Saffron Walden, Essex, Widow. April 24. Sols W. & R. D. 
Thurgood, Saffron Walden. 
Platel, eeute, Nuneaton, Warwickshire, hay Sept 1. Sols 
Wilkinson, Peterborough, and Buchanan, Nuneato 
Poole, John, Graystone-cottage, Hawkshead, Teneathine, Butcher. 
March 31. Sols W. H. & E. Heelis, Hawkshead, Lancashire. 
Turspay, March 11, 1862. 


Avery, Thomas, 85 Stanhope-st, oes ayy -rd, Middlesex, Widow. April 
8. Sol Mayhew, 16 Gt. Marlboroug 


Barnes, William, Evesham, Worcestershire, Gent. May 20. Sol Eades, 
Evesham. 
Curtois, Mrs. Mary, yg Rochester, Widow. April 30. Sols. Earle, 


Son, Hi & Orford, Manchester. 

Ellison, Ric Wallashill, Eckington, Worcestershire, Shepherd. April 
30. ‘Sols Ball & Hudson, Pershore 

Forrester, Edward, Eccles,  oeaahien, Gardener. April 21. Sol Darbi- 
shire, Manchester. 

Gale, John Hepburn, 11 Conholt-pl, Loughborough-rd, Brixton, Surrey, 

and 16 Old Bond-st, Middlesex, Upholder, April 30, Sol Hepburn, !2 
Copthall-ct, Throgmorton-st. 

Gray, Henry, Lichfield, Gent. April 15. Sol Barnes, Lichfield. 

Hillman, John, Combs, Suffolk. April 19. H.C. Phear, 9 Old-bidgs, Lin- 
coln’s-inn, Executor. 

Howard, William, formerly of Bombay, Barrister-at-law, and late of the 
Bath Hotel, Piccadilly, Middlesex, Esq. May 1. Sols Clarke & Morice, 
29 Coleman-st, London 

Ind, Robert Edward Burrell, Cambridge, Malster and Brewer. April 9. 
Sol Adcock, Cambridge 

Judd, William, Curzon Tots, Old Brompton, Middlesex, ot April 18. 
Sols eld & Fraser, 26 Craven-street, Charing-c 

Montagu, Edward Proudfoot, formerly of Beccles, Suffolk, and late of 

Sandgate, Kent, Commander iu her Majesty’s Navy. April 14. Sols 
Hotson & Furness, Long Stratton, Norfolk. 
Catherine, 2 Prince’s-bldgs, Bath. April 15. Sol Mant, Maule, & 
Robertson, Bath. 
a, Rev. Robert James, Vicar of Snaith, York. May 13. Sol 
r, T 

Siely, Andrew, Walcot, Norfolk, Esq. March 22. Sol Siely, Marsham. 

Simmonds, Catherine, Westest, Fareham, Hants, Widow. May 10. 
Sols T, & W. Kelsall, Fareham. 


Creditors under Estates in Chancery. 
Last Day of Proof. 
Fray, March 7, 1862. 
Williams, William, Nice, France. March 28. Williams v. Williams, M.R, 
TueEspayY, March 11, 1862. 
— George, John-st, St. Pancras, Middlesex, Gent. Chick 


v. Hope, 
Emery, Alfred, Southamton. March 29. Arnold #. Emery, V. C. Wood. 
Francklin, Martha, Chichester, Widow. Harch 29, Francklin v. Osmond, 
Vv. C. Kindersley. 
Kearney, Philip, i a Bishop Wearmouth, Durham. April 10. 
Taylor v. O’Brien, M. R. 
Price, Charles Longford, lronbridge, Much Wenlock, and Coalbrookdale, 
Salop, Grocer. April 10. Ridley v. Price, M. R. 
Weight, p tan a Fring, Norfolk, Farmer. April 19. Wright v. Overman, 
. C. Stuart. 


Assignments for Benelit of Creditors, 
Fawwar, March 7, 1862. 
Milton, Richard, & Robert Roberts, Church-st, Manchester, General 
Warehousemen. Feb 13. Sol Sale, Worthington, & Co, Manchester. 
Newton, Christopher, Lancaster, Clogger. Feb 27. Sol Sharp, Lancaster. 
——- Charles, & Charles Braun, 77 High-st, Aldgate, London, Paraffin 
Lamp Manufacturers. Feb 7. Sol Hackwood, 7 Walbrook. 
Sanderson, Robert, & James Thompson, Accrington, Lancashire, Cotton 
Manufacturer. Feb 26. Sol Kay, Blackburn. 
Tuxspay, March 11, 1862, 
Abbott, Edwin Morton, The Brewery, Bow, Middlesex, Brewer. Jan 28. 
Sol Harrison & Lewis, 6 Old Jewry. 
Kearton, Christopher, jun, Warcop, Westmorland, Butcher. Feb 19. Sol 
Preston, Kirby. 
Macoll, Duncan, Whitechapel, Cumberland, Plumber. 
graye, Whitehaven. 
Smith, Thomas, Waterhead Mill, Oldham, Publican. 
Jey, Oldham. 


Deeds registered pursuant to Bankcuptey Act, 1861. 
Fripay, March 7, 1862. 
aan, Thomas, Stone, Staffordshire, Cordwainer. Feb 18. Assignment. 


Reg 
—_ John, Stafford, Auctioneer. March 1, Reg 
Brown, Tobias Rustat, 17 Gracechurch-st, London, Merchant and Com- 


April 12, 


Feb 28. 
Feb 12. 


Sol Mus- 
Sol Buck- 


Conveyance, 


mission Agent. Feb 24, Inspectorship. Reg March 5, 

Cross, William, Northwich, Cheshire, Plumber. Feb 4, Assignment. 
Reg March 3. 

Danby, ponaeet jun, Manchester, Salesman. March 4. Assignment. 
Reg March 5 


Delaunay, Louis Bartholomew, Blackley, Lancashire, Dyer. Feb 10, 
Assignment. Reg March 5. 
Freedman, Gabriel, Travelling Hawker, & Lewis Freedman, Glazier, 


—— Glamorganshite Bohn be J ‘ance. Reg March 6. 
amer, 5 Mr” aval in anufacturer. Feb 21. Com 
sition, Reg March d " “ty 


Feb 28, 


vm Thomas, Solmery, Silk Dyer. C om position. R 





Henson, William, mgr greer-rd, Middlesex, ‘Onwe. Mareh 3. Com- 
position. Reg Marc 

Hill, Charles, Prensa, Jeweler. Feb 4. Composition. Reg March 3. 

Hille, Johann A rdinand Bourne-cottage, a Kent, Pro- 
vision Merchant. Feb 12. Assignment. Reg March 

Hodges, William Henry, 11 Rood-lane, London, caer Dealer. Feb 8. 
Assignment. Reg March 4. 

Hudson, William, Rotherham, Cabinet Maker. Assignment. 
Reg March 5. 

Lawton, Charles, ag ey the rg Glass and Earthenware D,gler. 
Feb 7. Composition. Reg March 4 

Lees, Thomas, Halifax, Plumber and “Glazier. Feb 22. Arrangement. 
Reg March 4. 


Feb 24. 


Levett, Norrison, Kingston-upon-Hull, Cork Cutter. Feb 7. Assign- 
ment. Reg March 6. 
Elizabeth, Sheffield. Glass and China Dealer. Feb 18. 


Marshall, 

Composition. Reg March 5. 

Martin, William, Eleock Brook, B > coc Worcestershire, Miller. 
Feb 5. Assignment. Reg March 

McGuire, Michael, 140 London-rd, eccheeben Feb 26. Composition 
Reg March 5. 

Page, — Angel-lane, Stratford, Essex. Feb 5. Assignment. Reg 

are’ 

Perrin, Goolden, & Richard Goolden Perrin, 45 ag a Ship 
and Insurance Brokers. March 1. Composition. 

er ae 31 Quay-st, Ipswich, Fishmonger. Feb i, aay 
Reg March 5. 

Potts, Ferdinand, Birmingham, Tube Manufacturer. Feb 17. Composi- 
tion. Reg March 5, 

Rider, William, Burton-on-the-Wolds, Leicestershire, Farmer. Feb 5. 
Assignment. Reg March 3. 

Steggall, John, Trowbridge, Saddler. Feb 6. Assignment. Reg March 6. 

Thorneloe, James, nee Verdon, Leicestershire, Butcher. Feb 10. 
Conveyance. Reg March 

Thornton, Henry, Alcot Hal iw 5 Coleshill, Warwickshire, Farmer, 
Jan 30. Composition. Reg March 

Turner, Joseph, Salop, Beerseller. Feb 19. Conveyance. Reg March 3. 

Webster, James, 11 Air-st, Piccadilly, Middlesex, Tailor. Feb 3. Com- 
position. Reg March 3. 

Vee » Bend ygwyt, Merionethshire, Farmer. Feb 21. Convey- 
ance. Reg 

Woods, those, & William Woods, Hard, Upholsterers. Feb 6. Con- 
veyance. Keg March 5. ’ 

Tuespar, March 11, 1862. 
Adkin, William Henry, 18 High-st, Shoreditch, Clothier. Jan 13. Com- 


position. Reg March 7. 
Bernard, Bernard Solomon, 12 Fenchurch-bldgs, Fenchurch-st, Londoa, 


Merchant. March 6. Conveyance. Reg March 8. 
Brimson, Matthew, hs Somersetshire, News Agent. Feb 25. Con- 
veyance. Reg Marc 
ee ae Whitsheren, Travelling Draper. Feb19. Assignment. 
eg March 7. 
Calderbank, Thomas, Chorley, Lancashire, Butcher. Feb7. Convey- 


ance. Reg March 7. 

Cross, Henry, jun., Slapton, Northamptonshire, Shoe Manufacturer. Feb 
27. Conveyance. Reg March 5. 

Danks, — > Dudley, Worcestershire, Stationer. Feb 24. Composi- 
tion. 

Darby, Joseph Pavey, & Thomas Joseph Beasley, 291 — st, Mid- 
dlesex, Ironmongers. March 5. Assignment. Reg March 

Graham, Edmund, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Shipowner. Feb ~ Convey- 
ance. Reg March 10. 

Green, William, Bolton, Shopkeeper. Feb 12. Conveyance. Reg March 8. 

Hale, Robert, Newick, Sussex, Farmer. Feb 10. Assignment. Reg 
March 10. 

Hanauer, Joseph, 24 Charies-st, Oxford-st, Middlesex, Commission Agent, 
March 6. Assignment. Reg March 10 

Hardy, James Kelita, 148§ Fenchurch-st, London, and Swan-st, Dover- rd, 
Southwark, Drysalter. Feb 26. Assignment. Reg March 10. 

Harrap, Edward, Earisheaton, a Yorkshire, Manufacturer. 
March 1. Composition. Reg March 1 

Hatcher, — Povle, Dorsetshire, Pork Butcher. Feb 24. Assignment. 
Reg March 7. 


Hewitt, Thomas, Eaton Ford, Bedfordshire, Baker. Feb2l. Assignment. 


Reg March 10. 
Higgin peg James, Manchester, Waste Dealer. March 6. Composition. 
eg March 8. 
Hinchcliffe, Richard, 7 Grove-st, Oldham, Cotton Spinner. Feb 13. As- 
signment. Reg March 7. 
Irving, Robert, Derby, Draper. Feo 1. Composition. Reg March 10. 
Jones, Rev. Edward, Lianenddwyn, Merionethshire, Clerk. Feb 2i. Con- 


veyance. Reg March 10. 

Lambert, John, Ryde, Isle of Wight, Curn Merchant. Feb ll. Convey- 
ance. Reg March 7. 

Levy, =, 4 St James's-pl, Aldgate, London, Publican. March 3. 


8. 
Meyricke, Samael, Middleton, Salop, Blacksmith. Feb 15. Conveyance. 


Reg March 8 
Moody, William, Bell-st, Romsey, Southampton, Grocer. Feb 22. Com- 
tion. Reg March 8. 
Purnell, Thomas. York Town, Frimley, Surrey, Draper. Feb 11. Assign- 
ment, Reg March 10. 
Rice, George, | Finch-lane, London, Sharebroker. Feb 28. Assignment. 
Reg March 10. 


Richards, Thomas Francis, 90 be apse oo -park-rd, Lenny § Middle- 
sex, Attorney's Clerk. March 4, Composition. 
oer Ma on Rochdale, Flannel ‘Menetavene, Feb 13. par 
Schweitzer, Theodore Richard, 26 Throgmorton-st, London, Commission 
Merchant. March 5, Inspectorship. Reg March 7. 
Smith, Isaac Thomas, 16 eet Brighton, Linen Draper, Feb 15. 
Compositiun. Reg Mare 
Assign- 


Smith, Thomas, Watartnad am, Oldham, Publican. Feb 12. 
ment. Reg March 7. 

Stevens, Henry, Trafalgar- a Middlesex, Bookseller. Jan 31, In- 
spectorsbip. Reg March 
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| Faulkner, Honey, Bretby, Derbyshire, Farmer, Pet. Mareh 3. Burton, 
April 7 at 2. h, Derby. 

Fear, William, hee, & John Parsons, Elbrond-st, Bristol, Timber Dealers. 
Pet March 5. Bristol, March 18 at 11. Sols Bevan, Press, & Inskip, 


Stevenson William, Sheffield, Builder. March ¢ a Asdgument. ‘Reg 
March 10. 

bg Robert, Peterborough, Farmer. Feb 10, Assignment. Reg 
arch 7. 

Tae, John, o- -lane, Rochdale, Beerseller. Feb 13. Assignment. 
March 


Wal: ree tortie Waltho, Wolverhampton, Lock Manufacturers. 
Feb 27. Assignment. Reg Marc! 
Wi > William, Salisbury, Broker. Feb ll. Composition. Reg 


Watts, John Wilson, Attercliffe, Sheffield, Grocer. Feb 11, Composition. 
10 


Reg . 

Wells, James Bell, Stratford-upon- Avon, Travelling Draper. Feb 8. As- 
signment. Reg March 8, 

Wiles, —_ New Sleaford, Lincolnshire, Butcher. Feb 5. Conveyance. 


Reg Mar 6 
Wriebtess, George, Greenhammerton, Yorkshire, Joiner. Feb 15. Con- 
veyance. Reg March 6. 


Bankrupts. 
Fapay, March 7, 1862. 
Abbott, aan, 118 Cambridge-st, Pimlico, Middlesex, Timber Merchant. 
March 3. London, March 25 at 10. Sols Lawrance, Plews, & 
Boyer, 14 Old J -chambers. 
Allen, William, & Thomas Allen, Ovington, Northumberland, Builders 
Pet March 3. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, March 21 at 11. Sol Joel, New. 
amen 


Tyne. 
ampieee 7 Thomas Holmes, Manchester, Lead Merchant. Pet March 6. 
Manchester, March 20 at11. Sols Higson & Robinson, Manchester. 
ag = George, | Cross-st, East-st, New oa Kent, Grocer. Pet 
Feb 28 ~ ane March 18 at 11. Sol Juckes, 19 Basinghall-st. 
. Selina Bucklersbury, Hitchin, Hertfordshire, a See. 
Pet Feb 27. Hitchin, March 27 at 10. Sol Sh 
Barr, William, 27 Little Park-st, Coventry, Dra 3 March 4. 
Coventry, March 31 at 3. Sol Wright, Birmingham, 
Bearman, James, Braintree, Essex, Innkeeper. Pet March3. Braintree, 
March 29 at 10. Sol Cardinall, Halsted, Essex. 
—: an Brockmoor, Kingswinford. Staffordshire, Grocer. Pet 
Birmingham, March 17 at 12. Sols Horner, Brierley-hill, 


Bennett, Joseph teh Sheffield, Surgeon. Pet March 5. Sheffield, 
March 27 at 2. Sol Binney, Sheffield. 

Bentley, John, Bank Bottom, Halifax, Shopkeeper. Pet March 5. Haii- 
fax, March 21 at 10. Sol Jubb, Halifax. 

Bird, Ed Fort Cumberland, near Portsmouth, Confectioner. 
Pet Feb 6. Farnham, Box cage) 18 at * Sol wae re 

Bisshopp, Henry, Hazlemere, Surre jurgeon. arc! London, 
March 27 at 11. Sols R. & C. H. lodgson, Salisbury-st, Strand. 

Booth, James, 48 Bolton-street, Bury, Lancashire, Tailor. Pet March 3. 
Manchester, March 18 at 12. Sol Crossland, Bury. 

Bradley, Robert, 8 Union-rd, Southwark. Pet March 5. London, March 
24atli. Sol Smith, 15 Wilmington-sq 

Se Stou , Retailer of Butter. Pet March 3. Stour- 

, March 25 at 9. Sol Maltby, Dudley. 

Brice, enry, 52 Orange-st, Portsea, Carpenter. Pet March 4. Ports- 
mouth, March 19 at 12. Sol Paffard, jun., Portsea. 

Bristow, George, 37 Eagie-st, Red Lion-sq, Middlesex, Coffee-house Keeper. 
Pet March 4 (in forma pauperis). London, March 25 atl1. Sols Ald- 
ridge & Bromley, 46 enti st. 

Brockbank, Christopher, Ulverston, Innkeeper. Pet March 4, Manches- 
ter, March 20 at 12. Sols Park, Ulverston, and Cobbett & Wheeler, 
Mancheste 


B George, 2 Oxford-st, Reading, Poulterer. Pet March 3. Reading, 
March 22 at 12. Sol Slocombe, Reading. 

Brown, John, Chelmsford, Tailor. Pet Feb 19, Chelutsford, March 18 at 
11. Sol Duffield, Chelmsford. 

Broughton, William, Carpenter's Arms, Clifton-st, Litchurch, Derbyshire, 
Beerhouse Keeper. Pet March 3. Derby, March 18 at 12. Sol Briggs, 


Derby. 
Butler, Richard, jun., Frith-common, Lindridge, Worcestershire, Pub- 
lican. Pet Feb 28. Tenbury, March 29 at 11. Sol Saunders, jun, 


Kidderminster. 

Butler, Walter, 6 Broad-st-bldgs, London, Wine Merchant. Pet March 3. 
London, March 18 at 1.30. Sol Denny, 13 Austin-Friars, 

Chart, George, Duke’s Head, Brockham-green, Betchworth, Surrey, 
Licensed Victualler. Pet March 1 (in forma pauperis). London, March 
19 at 12. Sol Aldridge, 46 Moorgate-st. 

, Samuel, Bocking, Essex, Cooper. Pet March 3. Braintree, 
March 29 at 10, Sol Cardinall, Halsted. 

Coffee, William, 43 Marshall-st, Golden-sq, oa ang | Cabinet Maker. 
Pet March 4. London, March 25 at 10. Sol Cooper, 9 Charing-cross. 
Co, 2 James, 84, King Edward’s-rd, Birmingham, Sand Dealer. Pet 

arch 3. Birmingham, March 21 at 10. Sol Corles, Birmingham. 

Onur, James, Aylesbury, Publican. Pet Feb 28. hinedieny, March 
17 at 0. Sols J. & T. Parrott, Aylesbury. 

Coverdale, John Jackson, 28 Bourne-st, Kingston-upon-Hull, Wood 
Carver. y March 3. Kingston-upon-Hull, March 15 at 11.30. Sol 
Mends, H 

Crick, chard, 9 Albion-st, Rotherhithe, Suet, Ye gs Pet Feb 8. 
London, March 14 at 11. Sol Richardson, 15 Old Jewry-chambers, 


jon. 

Croft, Alfrec John, 226 City-rd, Hulme, Manchester. Pet March 4. Sal- 
ford, March 19 at 10.30. Sol Rowley, Manchester . 

Curtis, William, Oundle, Innkeeper. Pet March 4. London, March 27 at 
li. Sol Hawke, 7 Vigo-st, London. 

Davies, Elizabeth, Selubrious-p], Swansea, Licensed Victualler. Pet Feb 17 
(in forma pauperis). Cardiff, April 10 at 12, Sol Wilcocks, Cardiff. 
Dietz, George Frederick, 26 Turk-st, Bethnal-green, Middlesex, Baker, 

Pet March |. London March 16 at |. Sol Angell, 23 } King-st, 

Joorbar, Thomas, bradley-green, Staffordshire, Wheelwright. Pet March 
5. Birmingham, March 24 at 12. Sols Sherratt, Talk-o’-th’-Hill, and 
Hodgson & Alien, Birmingham 

Dreweatt, Thomas, jun, ey "Hants, Miller. Pet March 6. Mee rg 
March 24at 11. Sols Low,65 Chancery-lane, and H. & R. W. Ford, 
Vortsca. 

Emsley, George, Earby, near Skipton, Yorkshire, Farm Labourer. Pet 
Feb 24, Skipton, March 17 at \1. Sols Terry & Watson, Pradford. 





Bristol. 

Flawn, John, Higham Ferrers, Northamptonshire, Boot and Shoe Manu- 
facturer. Pet March 4. London, March 19 at 1. Sols Roscoe & Hinks, 
14 King-st, Finsbury-sq 

Franks, Joon, Sketty, = Grocer. Pet Feb 19. Swansea, April 10 
at 12. Sol Beer, Swansea. 

Fraser, Frederick George, Wrexham, Poebiaiahive, ¥ Watch Maker. Pet 

@ yg ag es ee Sol Jones, vide il 
jault, Henry, Randorph-mews, loomfield-rd.” Maids Middlesex, 
Cab Driver. Pet March 5. London, March 18 at 2. Sols Lewis & Son, 
7 Wilmington-sq, Middlesex. 

Geddes, Jane, 7 peice-r. Hyde Park, ce Baker. Pet March 5, 

» March 24 at 1 1 Ela nd, 4 Trafalgar 


London, 

Gee, George Charlies, ai Charies-st, Kingston. 
Maker. Pet March 6. Kingston-upon-Hull po Hall 15 ry 12, in on 
Summers, Hull. 


Griffiths, Roland, {73 Well-st, Birmingham, Gun Maker. Pet March 4. 
Birmingham, March 21 at 10. Sol Parry, Birmingham. 

— William, 2 Temple-lane, Live: Provision Dealer. Pet March 

Liverpool, ‘March 18 at 11. Sol lusband, Live: 

mona Joseph, 6 Moat-row, Birmingham, Brass Founder. Pet March 
4. Birmingham, March 21 at 10. 1 East, Birmingham. 

Harris, Abraham, 5 Trafalgar-pl, Hackney-rd, Licensed Victualler. Pet 
March 3 (in formA pauperis.) London, March 25at 10. Sols Aldridge 
& Bromley, 46 Moorgate-st. 

Haynes, William, 106 Drury-lane, Middlesex, Cheesemonger. Pet March 
" eg March 18 at 1. Sols Wright & Bonner, 15 London-st, Fen- 
church-st. : 

Hayter, Edward, Kintbury, Farmer. Pet March 4. London, March 25 
at 10. Sol Lott, 44 Parliament-st 

Hempsett, David, 2 Bow-st, Sheffield, Baker. Pet March 4. Sheffield, 
March 27 at 2. Sol Broadbent, Sheffield. 

Hills, William James, 4 Chesnut-row, Tottenham High Cross, Middlesex, 
Boot and Shoe Maker. Pet March 4 (in formA pauperis.) London, 
March 25 at 11. Sols Aldridge & Bromley, 46 Moorgate-st. 

Homfray, Charles Gould Morgan, 302 Strand, Middlesex, wr Pet 
— as London, March 19 at 12.30. Sols Lawrance, Plews, & Boyer, 


How 3 John, 1 Sunderland’s-yard, Lister-lane, Halifax, Cabinet Maker. 
Pet March 5. Halifax, March 21 at 10. Sol Jubb, 

Houghton, Thomas, Hartley- -row, Southampton, Grocer. Pet March 4. 
London, March af at 11, Sol Lott, 44 Parliament-st. 

Humphris, George, Eydon, Northamptonshire, Blacksmith. Pet March 4. 
Brackley, March 19 at 4. Sol Kilby, Banbury. 

Jones, Alfred Ebenezer, 27 Ponsford-ter, Malden-rd, Kentish Town, Mid- 
dlesex, Tea Dealer. Pet March 3. London, March 18 at 2. Sol 
Bartley, 4 Bartlett’s-bidgs, Holborn. 

Kennedy, | Robert, 8 | Gaaee s-rd, Chelsea, Middlesex, Yeoman %f Her 
Majesty’s Body Guard. Pet March 1. London, March 18 at 1. Sol 
Davis, 9 Unied-court, Old Broad-st, London. 

Lamport, Henry, Bull Inn, Duke-st, Sheffield, Publican, Pet March 1, 
Sheffield, March 20 at 2. Sol Broadbent, Sheffield. 

Lawrerce, “John James, Swan, Little Ormond-st, Bloomsbury, Middlesex, 
Licensed Victualler. Pet March 3, London, March 18 at 1, Sol 
MeMillin, 11 South-sq, Gray’s-inn. 

Layton, Edward, 122 Barkerpool, Sheffield, Boot and Shoe Maker. Pet 
March 4. Sheffield, March 27 at 2. Sol Broadbent, Sheffield. 

Leavesley, John, & John Elner, Nottingham, Sawyers. Pet March 5. 

ottingham, May 7 at 10. Sol Coope, Nottingham, 

Leyland, James, Warrington, Builder. Pet Feb 27. Warrington, March 
20 at 12. Sol Bent, Warri: 

Lightbourn, John, Coventry, Watch Manufacturer. Pet March 3, Bir- 
mingham, March 4 at 12. Sols James & Knight, Birmingham. 

Major, Samuel, me re-st, gcse Broker. Pet March 5. Sheffield, 
March 27 at 2. Sol Binney, Sheffield, 

Marshall, Charles Brownlow, Newport, Colliery Proprietor, Pet March 5. 
Bristol, March 2) at 11. Sols Battan & Sons, Bristol. 

Milner, James Forman, 12 Saint James'-sq, Kingston-upon-Hull, Medical 
Student. Pet Feb 27. Kingston-upon-Hull, March 15 at 11. Sot 
Summers, Hull. 

Milner, Thomas, Brunswick-rd, near the Queen’ Head Inn, Handsworth, 
Staffordshire, Cabinet Maker. Pet March 5. Birmingham, March at 
at10. Sol East, Birmingham 

Monkman, John, St. Columbian- st, Wade-lane, Leeds, Plasterer. Pet 
March 4. Leeds, March 25 at 12. Sols G. A. & W. Emsley. 

Payne, William Arthur, Trafalgar-ter, Downham-rd, Hackney, Middlesex , 

Vocalist. Pet March 4, London, March 19at 1. Sol Levy, Henrietta- 
st, Covent-garden. 

Pearks, Richard, New House Farm, Romsley, Halesowen, Worcestershire, 
Farm Bailiff. Pet March 3. Birmingham, March 2) at Il. Sol 
Maltby, Dudley. 

Powell, John, Newbridge-on-Wye, Radnor, Draper. Pet March 3. Bris- 
tol, March 20 at 11. Sols Bevan, Press, & Inskip, Bristol. 

Robertson, Melville, 7 Godfrey’s-row, Shacklewell, Middlesex, Law Clerk, 
Pet March 3 (in forma pauperis). Loudon, March 18 at 11. Sol Ald- 
ridge, 46 Moorgate-st. 

Robins, Francis, jun, New-st and Mill End, Kenilworth, Miller. Pet March 
5. er oe March, 24 at 12. Sols Poole & Burkitt, Kenilworth, 

and Hodgson & Allen, Birmingham 

Rodman, Stehen Hook, 7 5 x Vauxhall-bridge- rd, Westminster, Iron 
Dealer. Pet March 6. London, March 18 at 2. ‘Sol Murrough, War- 
wick-ct, Gray’s-inn. 

Rogers, Joseph, Alma Inn, North-lane, Aldershot, Innkeeper. Pet March 
3. Farnham, March 18 at 12. Sol Beaty, Farnham, 

Roulston, Thomas, St George’s Hall, Nottingham, Brush Manufacturer. 
Pet March 5, Nottingham, May 7 at 10. Sol Brown, Nottingham. 

Sanderson, Thomas, 310 Oxford-st, Crinoline Skirt Manufacturer. Pet 
— t (in formA pauperis). London, March 19 at 12. Sol 


Sewell, — King’s-) 
March 5, Liverpool, 


, Higher Bebbington, Cheshire, Butcher, Pet 
h 19at li. Sol Bluck, Liverpool. 


Sinclair, George, Boston, Painter. Pet March 3. Nottingham, March 20 
atit, Sol Ashwell, Nottingham. 
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Smeathers, William Edward, Li 


4. Liverpool, » Liverpool 

Smith, William, nster, Builder. Pet March 4. Diruinghem, March 
24 at B.S Sol Suckling. i Birmingham. 

Smith, William, Nottingham, Joiner. Pet March4. Nottingham, March 
20 at 11. Sol Smith, Nottingham. 

Snook, Henry, 26 Royal York- “crescent, Clifton, Bristol, Toston home 
Keeper. PetMarch 3. Bristol, March 21 at 11. Sols King & Plummer, 


werby, James, dat nw ri East Riding, Yorkshire, Gamekeeper. Pet 
March 4. "G March 22 at 11. Sol Pettingell, Kingston 
upon-Hull. 
Spittle, Zacheus, Netherton, Dudley, — Pet Marchi. Dudley, 
March 18 at 11, Sol Warmington, Dud! 
Stevens, Samuel, Hatherleigh, Dev: wast "Tailor. Pet March 1. Oke- 
hampton, March 17 at 11. 


Sol Fulford, Okehampton. 
—s , Sarah, 5 Cromwell-pl, Cromwell-st, Birmingham, Widow. Sa 


» March 21 at 10. Sol Mitton, 
25 at 10. Sols Keighley eg pola ~ 2.2 agents for 
for New- 
man & Harper, Hadleigh, Suffolk. : 
er Richard, 18 George-st, Salford, nonteen. Pet March 5. Sal- 
“ beng 2% at he Sol Ay wo Mancheste: 
ompson, William 2 Cambridge-ter, » St Peter's, Islington, Middle- 
sex, Milliner. Pet March 4. London March 18 at 1.30. Sol Buchanan, 
hori ia N 
orley, Fran ormanby-by-Spittai, Lincolnshi Schoolmaster. 
=~ March 1, Market et Rasen, March 15 at 12. Sols Brown & Son, 
Thorpe, Thomas beeny & James Grant, Boston, Common Brewers. Pet 
March 4. Nottingham, March 20 at 11. Sols Breckenburg, Alford, 
Lincolnshire, and Digby & Son, 90 Chancery-lane. 
Tome, Joseph Edwin, 19 Bath-st, Tabernacle-sq, Mattress Maker. 
Pet March 3 (in form pauperis ). Lendon, March 27 at il. Sols 
Ald: & Bromley, 46 st. 
Turner, Harriett, Lyng, near Taunton, Gentlewoman. Pet March 6. 
Exeter, March 20 at 12. Sols Reed, Bridgewater, or Clarke, Exeter. 
Tyas, Samuel, 73 Green-lane, Sheffield, Pocket Blade Grinder. Pet March 
5. Sheffield, March 27 at 2. Sol Broadbent, Sheffield. 
Tyson, George, Ashton-under- » Grocer. Pet March 4. Ashton-under- 
Lyne, March 20 at 11. Sol nboti 
Vernon, Thomas, Ashton, Mackerfield, Publican. Pet March 3. Liver- 
pool, "March 18 at 11. Sols Haddock, St Helens, and Evans, Son, & 


wan tea Powell Cardiff, 

all, A’ +4 ow "s-pl, Su Pet March 5. Cardiff, 

March 31 at 11. Sol Wilcocks, Cardiff. ‘ 

Ward, Samuel. Chertsey, Surrey, Baker. Pet March 5. London, March 

25 at 11. Sol Holcombe, 14 Warwick-ct, Gray’s-inn, and Gregory, 
oer tsey. 

Watkins, Alfred Duncan, 14 Leather-lane, Holborn, Middlesex, Coffee- 
house Keeper, Pet March 3. London, March 19 at 12. Sol Smith, 
15 Wilmington-sq 

Wellington, William, Upton Hellions, Devonshire, Clerk. Pet Feb %. 
Exeter, March 19 at 11. Sol Floud, Exeter. 

Whitby, Thomas, Upper Thames-st, London, Merchant’s Clerk. 
March 4. London, March 27 at 11, Sol Peverly, 19 Coleman-st. 

Yeo, John, Plymouth, Rope Manufacturer. Pet eb 26. Exeter, March 


syer, William, 


Pet 


19 at 12.30, Sols Edmonds & Sons, Plymouth. 
TusspayY, March 11, 1862. 
Adams, James, ood, Hants, Watch Maker. Pet March 8. Fording- 


Ringw 
bridge, ‘March 22 at 12. Sol Mackey, ey mt 
Man See Linnell, 14 Camden-ter West, Camden Town, Middlesex, 
and Druggist. Pet March 1. Warwick, March 22 at 3. Sol 


Warwick. 
bel Bivant Chelsea, Middlesex. Feb 15. March 27 at 12.30. Sols 


ge & Bromley, 46 Mi st, 
he. We rederick William, Bilston, Staffordshire, Tobacconist. Pet 
Wolverhampton, April 7 at 12. Sol Waterhouse, Bilston. 

Bramley, John Booth, Felly, Nottinghamshire, Farmer. March 6. 
Alfreton, April 10 at 2. Sol Neale, Matlock. 

Bugg, Shadrach, 16 Crown-row, St Leonard-st, Bromley, Middlesex, Car- 
man. Pet March 6 (in form& pauperis). London, March 27 at 1. 
Sols Aldridge & — 46 aa "Wen be 

Clark, Daniel, Serer Bi ‘ant-rd, West Borough, Maidstone. Poulterer. 
Pet March 5. Maidstone, March 22at 10. Sol Morgan, Maidstone. 

Chambers, Christopher, Billinghay, Lincolnshire, Grocer, Pet March 6, 
Nottingham, March 25 at 11. Sols Brown & Son, Lincoln. 

Champ, Augustus Bertram, Newport, Monmouthshire, Attorney-at-Law. 
Pet March 6. London, March 25 at 11. Sols Mackeson & Goldring, 
59 a + soe fel 

Chayney, J , Marchant’s-farm, Lenham, Kent, Farmer. Dec 20. 

March 27 - 12. 30. Sols Aldridge & Bromley, 46 Moorgate-st 

Constable, Charles, Sheepshead, Leicestershire, Bag Hosier. "Feb 14, 
Loughborough, March 26 at 11. Sol Giles, » Lougeborongh. 

Costette Abraham, 38 Great Cambridge-st, -rd, Middlesex, Boot 

oe Man Pet March 8 sro forms pauperis). London, 


Sol Aldridge, 4 
One, » Dudley Port, Tipton, , Provision Dealer. 
Pet March 6. Dudley, March 22 at 11. no Dudley. 
, John, Fox ouse, Oxford. Pet March 4. <ford, March 


y 
31 at 10. Sol Massey, 8 Old Jewry, London 
Crates, Hannah, Cwymreigyddion Inn, Tudor-st, Cy ay bg as 


Innkeeper. Pet March 6, Abergavenny, April 2 10. Sol Sayce, 
Abergavengy. 
Dawe, Michael, Coaxden House, Chardstock, Dorset, Miller. Pet Feb 15. 


Exeter, March 24 at 12. Sols Dommett & Canning, Chard. 
Dewing, David, deilge BB Norwich. Dec 19. London, March 27 at 
12.30. Sols Al & senior 46 Moorgate-st. 
Dobson, Thomas Osborne, Li verpool, Soa Soap oe Pet March 6. 
, March 21 at 11.30. 30." Sol Harris, Live 
Dreweatt, Thomas, dat | mayy Hants, Miller. 


March 24 at 11. 
ttle Bytham, Lincoln, Grocer. 


eng agg bn 


rtsea. 
Pet March 6. Bourn, 


Stamford. 
Etches, ‘ches, Join, Deol Derby, Grocer. Pet Mareh 8, March 22 at 10. 
Sol Marshall, 








mm 8 Wee. sre Rieger » Manager for Coal Merchant. 
8. arch 27 at 11. Sols Mossley & Massey. 


Ft one halle 

Filmer, Thomas, Cock-st, Debtling, Kent, Farm Labourer. Pet March 4. 
Maidstone, March 22 at 10. Sol Morgan, Mai 

a James, Bolton, Provision Dealer. Pet March 7. Bolton, March 36 


Sol Bolton 
Northampton, Victualler. Pet March 7. London 


Edge, 
anaes, William, 
24 at 11.30. Sol Gates, Northampton. 
orpe, William, Ches' y . Pet March 8. Shef-’ 
field March 22 at 10. Sols Smith & Burdekin, Sheffield. 
Goodey, Richard, 44 Pearson-st, Kingsland-rd, Middlesex, Foreman toa 
sone Pet March 6 (in form& pauperis). London, March ¥5 at 42. 


Sols Aldridge ° Bromley, 46 Moorgate-at. 
-_. ow 2 ‘obert, Mark eld, Sussex, Tanmer. Pet 
Sol Rose, 19 Change-alley, 


h 8, ae March 27 at 12. 
Dorel. 
Green, John, 18 Bermondsey New-rd, Bermondsey, Surrey, Bootmaker. 
Pet March 7. London, h 25 at 12. ee 18 Coleman-et, 


Habgood, yr raligge ~ g & Henry John , +8 Wimborne 
et March 6. London, March 25 at 12. sos ol eee 
Gack inn, aa Baskett, ——.: Dorset. 


Handy, George Dawson, 68 Tatham-st, Sunderland, Carver. Pet March 
5. Sunde . March 25 at 3. Sol Young, Sunderland, 

Hanham, Sir William, Baronet, Surbiton, near ag Surrey. Pet 
— London, March 25 at 12. Sols Harrison & Lewis,6 Old 
lewry 

Harvey, James Thomas, Whitstable, Master Mariner. Pet March 8. 
Canterbury, ae 24 at 1. Sol Towne, Margate. 

Hassall, William y, Cheshire, Grocer. Pet March 6. Liverpool, 
March 24 at 12. b> Carew ht, Chester. 

arborough, Chemist & Druggist. Pet 


Higgs, John Seagrave, Market 
March 6. Birmingham, March 28 at 11. Sols Parry, Birmingham,and 


Pike, Leicester. 

Howard, Isaac, Culwell House, Wednesfield-rd, Wolverhampton, Cinder 
pote Pet. Wolverhampton, April7 at12. Sol Underhill, Wolver- 

ampton. 

Jackson, George Rowland, & Theodore Edward Edwards, jun, Liverpool, 
Ship & Insurance Brokers. Pet March 5. Liverpool, March 21 at IL. 
Sol Gray, Liverpool. 

Jenner, Sarah, & Fanny Jenner, | Ravenscourt-ter, Scott’s-park, Ham- 
mersmith, Middlesex, Spinsters, Boarding School Keepers. March 


Sol Hare, 19 Crescent, Jewin-st. 
Johns, Wiliam, New-st, Worcester, Boot and Shoe Maker. Pet March 4. 
Worcester, April 4at ll. Sol Wilson, Worcester. 
Johnson, John, Cubbington, Warwickshire. Pet March 6. Birmingham, 
March 24at 12. Sol Duke, Birming! aa 
Jones, Blackfriars-rd, “ion , Machinist. Pet March 7. 
London, March 25 25 at 12.30. Sol "Roberts, 15 we 
. Pet March 7. 
Sol Perry, 2 Guildhall-chambers, Basing- 


Jones, nea, Henry Coad , 5 hanna, Woolwich, E 
ee arch 25 at 12. 

Langley, Edward, 10 North-row, Grosvenor-sq, Middlesex, Wood 
Pet March 6 (in forma pauperis). London, March 25 at il, 
ridge & yo ag Moorgate-st. 

Leriché, Achille Louis, 21 Coleman-st, London, and 5 Charlotte-st, Fitz- 
roy-sq, Middlesex, Commission Agent. Pet March 6 (in form& pauperis), 
London, March 27 at 12. Sols Aldridge & & Bromley, 46 Moorgate-st. 

Littlejohns, Edwin, 14 Devonshire-st, Bl bury, Middlesex. Pet March 
6 (in avat pauperis.) London, March 25at ll. Sol Aldridge, 46 Moor- 


gate-st. 
Matthews, Joseph, Birmingham, Dealer in Fancy Wares. Pet March 8. 

Birmingham, March 28 at 11. Sol Berber, | pose 
McKernon, Michael, 13 , Middlesex, Commer- 
cial ‘Agent. Feb 21. Sol Aldridge, 46 Moor- 
Pet March 7. 


gate-st. 

Millin, George Thomas, Park End-st, Oxford, Tailor. 
London, March 25 at 12. Sols Harrison & Lewis, 6 Old neh ge 

Mitchell, William, Loam Pits, Tonbridge, Licensed Vict March 
8. Tonbridge, March 24 at 11. Sol Morgan, Maidstone. 

Morgan, James, Stafford-st, Willenhall, Staffordshire, Lock Maker. Pet. 
Wolverhampton, April 7 at 12. Sol Crasswell, Willenhall. 

Morris, James, 46 Hunter-st sq, Middlesex. Noy 16. London, 
March 27 at 12.30. Sols Aldridge & pomuley, 46 Moorgate-st. 

Osborn, Edward, ! Trafalgar-cottages, Little Addi , Ramsgate, Care 
penter. Pet March 8. Ramsgate, March 22 at 1. ‘Sols Boys & Son, 
Margate. 

Osgood, Robert, 8 Shaftesbury-ter, Grove-rd, Mile End, Transporting 

Pilot. La] March 7. London, March 27 at 12. Sols Linklaters & Co, 


7 Walbroo! 
Pallett, Etiesbeth Mary Kitchener, Whitehall-lane, Woodford, Essex, 
Schoolmistress. Pet March 10. London, March 27 at 1. Sol Dubois, 
Pept yoitlisabeth Manth Little Gonerby, Grantham, Calf Job- 
pper, cum 
ber. ’ "Pet March 7. Grantham, March 21 at 4. Sol Malim, 


tham. 
Prentice, Charles, Tolleshunt D*Arcy, Essex, Tailor. Pet March 8. 
Maldon, March 27 at 11. Sol Jones, Colchester. 
Pringle, John, Sheepwash, near M Timber Merchant, Feb 11, 
Pet March 6, Alfe eton, 


4. London, March 25 at 11. 


Carver. 
Sols Ald- 





College-pl, 
London, March 19 at x 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Mareh 2 24 atl. Sol Ritson 
Rawson, William, Ripley, Derbyshire, Plumber. 
April 10 at 2. Sol Fox, Ashburne 
Richards, John, De Ligne-st, New Radford, Nottinghamshire, Lace Com- 
mission Agent. Pet March 6. Nottingham, May 7 at 10. Sol Wood, 


Staffordshire, Grocer. Pet Dec 11. Hanley, 
March 22 at 11 


Foe eee 
Sadgrove, Bebert Charies, 107 oy a ton, Milliner. hg ot sg 
6. London, March 27 at 12. 4° Pullen, 1 


Joseph, 25 Great Chapel-st, a eae 
Pet March 7. Sols Peek & 


Rochell, John, Nee oye 
> 


Westminster, 
London, March 25 at 11. 


-st, London. 
sampson, & Edmund Fallows Shelley, Hollinweod, Lancashire, 
a = March 6. Manchestér, March 26 at 12, 
oar Hi = mero sea, Portsea, Pastry Cook. Pet 
, aenry, 
March 7. "eraneul, March 24 at 11a Sol Cousins, Portsea, 


Sandford, 
Linen a. 
10 
ws 
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Smith, Benjamin, Dudley, Licensed Victualler. Pet March 7. Birming- 
ham, March 24 at 12. Sols Wainwright, Dudley, and James & Knight, 
Birmingham. 

Smith, Thomas, 8 Ivy-st, Birkenhead, een Fishmonger. Pet March 
6: Birk enhead, March 24 at 10. Sol Massey, Chester. 

Smith, Thomas Seaton, Northampton, Farthonware Dealer. Pet Feb 20. 
Northampton, March 22 at 10. Sols Sheild & White, Northampton. 

Spencer, George, Bilston, Staffordshire, Manager for an Iron Master. Pet, 
Wolverhampton. April 7 at 12. Sol Bartlett, Wolverhampton. 


Spencer, William Parsons, Bilston-st, Wolverhampton, Grocer. Pet March 
aa Birmingham, March 21 at 11. Sol Cresswell, Willenhall, St afford- 

re. 

Spink. Henry Scott, Beyton, Suffolk, Wheelwright. Pet March 8. 

St Edmunds, March 22 at 3. Sol Walpole, Beyton. 

Stewart, Patrick, 3 Bradshaw-st, Old Kent-rd, Surrey, Superannuated 
Clerk in the War Office. Pet March 4 (in form pauperis). London, 
March 25 at 12. Soi Aldridge, 46 Moorgate-st. 

Sukerladen, Hayman, 9 North Buildings, Finsbury, London, Dealer in 
Jewellery. Pet March 5. London, March 25 at 1. Sol Soloman, 22 
Finsbury-p!, London, for Webb, Birmingham. 

Suttie, William Francis, 31 West Wear-st, Bishopwearmouth, Retailer of 
ya th March 5. Sunderland, March 25 at 2.30. Sol Barker, Sun- 
der 

Sweeney, John, 22 Stangate-st, Lambeth, Surrey, Journeyman Engineer. 
ah March 8. London, March 24 at 11. Sol Pittman, 94 Upper Stam- 
ford-st. 

Swithenbank, Edward, Bradford, Innkeeper. Pet March 8. 
March 24 at 11. Sols Cariss & Tempest, Leeds. 

Teek, Robert, 5 Bloomfield-st. London-wall. Pet March 7 
March 25 at 12. Sol Wood, 14 Gray’s-inn-sq. 

Turner, William Joseph, 7 Wellesley-st, Arbour-sq, Stepney, Middlesex, 
Lighterman. Pet March 6 (in forma pauperis). London, March 25 at |. 
Sol Aldridge, 46 Moorgate-st. 

Walker, John, Rushdea, near Higham Ferrars, Northamptonshire, Corn 
Dealer. Pet March 7. London, March 25 at 12. Sols Roscoe 
Hinckes, 14 King-st, Finsbury, Agents for Cook, We llington. 

Wand, Edward Stephen, Whetstone, near Barnett, Journeyman Baker. 
Pet March 6 (in forma pauperis). London, March 25 at 11. Sol Ald- 
ridge, 46 Moorgate-st. 

Warr, Frederick Henry, 82 Downham-rd, De Beauvoir Town, Middlesex, 
Tailor. Pet March 6. London, March 25 at 11. Sol Wells, Moorgate- 
street- 

Webb, William, Wolverhampton, Accountant. Pet. 

April 7 at 12. Sol Walker, Wolverhampton. 

Webber, William, | Sion-terrace, Tunbridge Wells, Consulting Surgeon. 

Pet March 3. London, March 27 at 11. Sol Stopher, 36 Coleman-st, 


London. 
Wells, John, Reading, Berks, Builder. Pet March 4. London, March 25 
at 11. Sols Linklaters & Hackwood, 7 Walbrook, and Slocombe, 


Reading 
whiten. Frederick James, 2 Florence-cottages, Florence-rd, Deptford. 
Kent, and 56 St. Mary-axe, London, Commission Agent. Nov 13. 
London, March 27 at 12.30. Sols Aldridge & Bromley, 46 Moorgate-st. 
Whitehead, Robert, Bacup, Lancashire, Plumber. Pet March 7. Man- 
chester, March 21 at 11. Sol Eastwood, Bacup. 
Willbourn, John, Brimington-common, Derby, Joiner. 
Chesterfield, March 26 at 11. Sol Binney, Sheffieid. 
Wilkinson, Benjamin, Leppington, York, Farm Manager. Pet March 7. 
aon March 21 atll. Sols Bell, Pocklington, and Bond & Barwick, 


wien Richard, 3 Edward-st, § 
Pet March 6. 
bury. 


Bury 


Leeds, 


London, 


Wolverham pton, 


Pet March 5. 


Stepney, Middlesex, Attorney's Clerk. 
London, March 24 at 11.30. Sol Cooke, 24 Bucklers- 








U NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, Cuatrman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Derury CHAIRMAN. 
Edward Lennox Boyd, Esq. (Resi- | > H. Macdougall, Esq. 
dent). . C. Maitland, Esq. 
William Fairlie, Esq. l¥ William Railton, Esq. 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq. Thos. Thorby, Esq., F.S.A. 
J. G. Henriques, Esq. Henry Toogood, Esq. 
Marcus H. Johnson, Esq. 
SuPeRion ACCOMMODATION AFFORDED BY THIS COMPANY. 

This Company offers the security of a large paid-up capital, held in 
shares by a numerous and wealthy ‘proprietary, thus protecting the as- 
sured from the risk attending mutual offices. 

There have been three divisions of profits, the bonuses averaging nearly 
2 per cent. per annum on the sums assured from the commencement ot 
the Company. 

Sum Assured, Bonuses added. 
£5,000 £1,987 10 
1,000 379 10 1,397 10 
100 39 15 139 15 

To assure £100 payable at death, a person aged 21 pays £2 2s. 4d. per 
annum; but as the profits have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum, 
the additions, in many cases, have been almost as much as the premiums 
paid. 

Loans granted on approved real or personal security. 

Invalid Lives. Parties not in a sound state of health may be insured at 
equitable rates. 

Nocharge for Volunteer Military Corps while serving in the United 
Kingdom. 

The funds or property of the Company, as at Ist January, 1861, amounted 
to £730,665 7s. 104., invesied in Government and other approved secu- 
rities. 

Prospectuses and every information afforded on application to 

E, L. BOYD, Resident Director. 


Payable at — 
£6,987 





LBERT MEDICAL and FAMILY ENDOW. — 
MENT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. : 
Principal Office 7, Waterloo-place, London. 4 
Branch Offices—At Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Agra, and Hong Kong, ~ 
with agencies throughout the United Kingdom. 
Position, INCOME, AND PROGRESS, OF THE COMPANY. 4 
The accumulated assets exceed ...0..sssseeeessseus £650,000 
The subscribed capital ........s0.0005 500,000 © 
The annual income from life premiums exceeds ........+++008 250,000 
The policy claims and bonuses paid to claimants about ...... 1,000,000 © 
The new business is progressing at the rate of about £25,000 perannum. 4 
The Company contracts the following description of business:—Life As. 
surance on Healthy and Diseased Lives, Annuities and Endowments of © 
all kinds, India Risk Assurances, and Guarantee busiress; and confers — 
~ og Insurers great facilities and advantages, coupled with perfect secu- — 
rity 3 
Special and pecnliar features have been adopted, in order torender the — 
Company’s Policies additionally valuable as securities, and to offer tothe — 
insured means whereby their policies may be saved from forfeiture. é 
Prospectuses, forms of proposal for Assurance, and every information, 
may be obtained on application to any of the Society’s aguas orto the © 
Secretary, at 7, Waterloo-place, London, S.W., to whom applications for 
agencies in places not efficiently represented may be addressed. 4 
FRANK EASUM, Secretary. 


TYLER AND COMPANY, 

(Late Goopcuap, Trier, & Co.) 

ACCOUNTANTS, 

13,GRESHAM STREET, EC. 3 
During a practice of twenty years, T. & Co. have had great oxpernel d 
in winding up Joint Stock Companies in Chancery; the investigation of ~ 
intricate and disputed accounts ; the liquidation of estates under deeds of © 
inspection, assignment, and composition ; and the audit of the accounts of — 
public companies. 7 
The management of estates under the New Rete aia tal Act under- — 
taken. Terms moderate. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO., PERFUMERS To THE © 
QUEEN, beg to recommend the following Fashionable and Superior — 
Articles for the TOILET to the especial notice of all purchasers of Choice 
PERFUMERY. 
John Gosnell & Co.’s JOCKEY CLUB PERFUME, iu universal re- 
quest as the most admired perfume for the handkerchief, price 2s. 6d. . 
John Gosnell & Co.’s — NOBLESSE PERFUME—a most delicate per- © 
fume of exquisite fragra: ; 
John Gosnell & Cv.’ : “GARIBALDI BOUQUET—a most choice and 
fashionable perfume. ; 
John Gosnell & Co.’s sagen LEATHER PERFUME—a very fashion- 
able and agreeable perfam : 
John Gosnell & Co.’s BALL-ROOM COMPANION or FOUNTAIN PER- © 
FUMES. Elegant Novelties, in the form of Portable Handkerchief Per- — 
fumes in a neat case, which emits on pressure a jet of most refreshing 
perfume. Price Is. and Is, 6d. each. 
John Gosnel! & Co.’s LA NOBLESSE POMADE—elegantly perfumed, 
and highly recommended for beautifying and promoting the growth of | 
Hi 


air. 
John Gosnell & Co.'s GOLDEN OII.—Moilline—Macassar Oil—Bears’ 
Grease, &c., for the Hair. ‘ 
John Gosnell & Co.’s CHERRY TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to 
any Tocth Powder, gives the Teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the — 
enamel frem decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
John Gosnell & Co.’s AMBROSIAL SHAVING CREAM, Is. and Is. 6d. — 
n pots; also, in compressible tubes, for the convenience ‘of persons tra- © 
velling, price 1s. j 
John Gosnell and Co.’s INSTANTANEOUS HAIR DYE—The only 
Hair Dye which preduces a good natural colour with perfect certainty, 
and with the least possible trouble. 
Manufactory, 12, Three » King-coart, Lombanb-ctred, seasirene 


HEDDAR ‘LOAF ’ CHEESE, 64d, 74d., and 8}d. 
per Ib. 4 

Ripe Stilton, 7d. to 1s. per Ib. 

Small Dantzic Tongues, 3s. 6d. per half dozen, 

Prime Ox ditto, 2s. 3d. each, or three for 6s. 6d. 

Osborne’s Peat-smoked Breakfast Bacon is now in excellent cure, and ~ 
Butters in perfection, at reasonable rates; other first-class Provisions — 
equally moderate ; packages gratis. q 

OSBORNE’S CHEESE WAREHOUSE, 
Osborne House, 30, Ludgate-hill, near St. Paul’s, E.C. 











A LBION SNELL, Watchmaker and Jeweller, has 

removed to his New Premises, 114, High Holborn, seven doors 

east of King-street, where he respectfully solicits an inspection of his new 
and well-selected stock. 

OAL. — The - GUIN EA COAL COMPANY’S 

WALLLENDS all the year round, can only be obtained by address- 

ing to the ee ag one JAMES JENNINGS, 7, York-road, King’s-cross 

atin, y, eke, is 





AMPTULICON OR ELASTIC FLOOR CLOTH, 

as made by GOUGH & BOYCE, the Original Patentees, and laid ex- - 

clusively by them at the Houses of Parliamect, and numerous other 

Public Offices. It is especially adapted for Churches, Mansions, Public 

Rooms, Shops, and Passages, being clean, warm, noiseless, dry, and eco- 
nomical. 

GOUGH & BOYCE, 12, Bush-lane, Cannon-strect, London. Forwarded 


, all soe of the Country. 





